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TO  THE  GOVERNOR  AND  LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL 
OF  THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND 

The  Report  of  the  Commission  for  the  Expansion  of  Pubhc  Higher  Educa- 
tion in  Maryland  is  submitted  herewith. 

In  the  Spring  of  1961  the  Maryland  General  Assembly  adopted  Resolution 
No.  26,  authorizing  Governor  J.  Millard  Tawes  to  appoint  a  Commission  for 
the  Expansion  of  Public  Higher  Education  in  Maryland. 

The  Governor  subsequently  appointed  this  Commission,  naming  John  N. 
Curlett  as  its  chairman.  He  charged  it  with  the  task  of  formulating  a  plan  of 
organization  for  the  entire  system  of  public  higher  education  in  Maryland.  The 
General  Assembly,  in  adopting  Resolution  No.  26,  requested  that  the  Commis- 
sion also  submit  its  findings  to  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  State  for  its 
consideration. 

For  the  past  twelve  months  the  Commission  has  conducted  its  study  of  the 
emerging  need  for  higher  education  in  the  State.  It  has  centered  its  attention 
upon  undergraduate  education,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  full-time  undergraduate 
enrollment  will  have  a  decisive  impact  upon  the  future  development  of  public 
higher  education  in  Maryland.  It  recognizes,  however,  the  importance  of  other 
fields  of  higher  learning,  including  the  vital  areas  of  graduate  and  professional 
training. 

The  recommendations  presented  in  this  report  reflect  the  best  judgment  of 
the  Commission  on  the  manner  in  which  the  system  of  public  higher  education 
in  the  state  should  be  organized  to  meet  the  needs  that  will  emerge  over  the 
period  1961-1975.  We  submit  this  report  with  the  hope  that  it  will  help  realize 
the  high  level  of  achievement  in  public  higher  education  that  the  resources  and 
population  of  Maryland  permit. 

Respectfully, 

John  N.  Curlett,  Chairman 
Dr.  Milton  S.  Eisenhower 
Dr.  Wilson  H.  Elkins 
Leonard  H.  Hudson 
Dr.  Martin  D.  Jenkins 
Hon.  Blair  Lee,  III 
Mrs.  William  H.  Maltbie 
John  H.  Murphy,  III 
Hon.  Mary  L.  Nock 
Dr.  Thomas  G  Pullen,  Jr. 


SUMMARY 

In  this  report,  "Public  Higher  Education  in  Maryland  1961-1975,"  the 
Commission  for  the  Expansion  of  Public  Higher  Education  in  Maryland  pre- 
sents its  recommendations  on  the  development  of  the  public  system  of  higher 
education  over  the  next  decade  and  a  half. 

The  findings  of  the  Commission  clearly  show  that  by  the  end  of  this  period 
the  number  of  Maryland  high  school  graduates  continuing  into  higher  educa- 
tion each  year  will  grow  by  well  over  100% — from  approximately  10,000  in  1961 
to  more  than  23,000  by  1975.  While  non-public  institutions  will  help  absorb 
part  of  this  expanding  demand  for  advanced  education  in  the  state,  the  public 
system  of  higher  education  will  inevitably  be  expected  to  take  care  of  the  major 
part  of  this  growth  in  college  enrollment.  The  Commission's  studies  show  that 
by  1975  over  80%  of  all  high  school  graduates  continuing  into  higher  education 
in  the  state  can  be  expected  to  attend  public  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

There  are  those  who  argue  for  a  more  restrictive  policy  on  admissions  as  a 
method  of  meeting  the  rising  demand  for  higher  education.  But  the  Commission 
is  convinced  that  as  many  qualified  young  people  as  possible  should  actually  be 
encouraged  to  obtain  the  advanced  technical  or  academic  training  they  will  need 
to  find  career  opportunities  in  our  society.  Both  the  economic  development  of 
Maryland  and  even  our  survival  as  a  nation  may  ultimately  depend  upon  a 
successful  effort  to  upgrade  the  skills  of  our  population. 

To  help  meet  this  growing  demand  for  college  education  in  Maryland,  the 
Commission  recommends  the  expansion  and  development  of  a  tri-partite  organi- 
zation of  public  higher  education.  A  large  part  of  the  need  for  college  training 
can  be  met  by  an  expansion  of  facilities  at  the  University  of  Maryland.  An  addi- 
tional share  of  the  total  demand  for  higher  education,  at  least  as  it  aflfects  the 
first  two  years  of  college  enrollment,  can  be  taken  care  of  by  the  continued 
development  of  the  community  college  system  throughout  the  state. 

But,  as  a  vital  part  of  the  total  system  of  public  higher  education,  the  Com- 
mission is  convinced  that  the  growing  need  for  educational  facilities  in  Mary- 
land requires  the  conversion  of  each  of  the  state  teachers  colleges  into  a  full- 
fledged  liberal  arts  institution,  providing  general  undergraduate  instruction  as 
well  as  the  traditional  teacher  education  program. 

In  this  report  the  commission  therefore  recommends  that  all  the  state  teachers 
colleges  be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  independent  State  College  Board 
of  Trustees,  which  should  be  charged  with  the  task  of  developing  each  of  these 
schools  into  a  well  rounded  liberal  arts  institution  as  soon  as  it  is  ready  to  take 
this  step. 

The  Commission  also  recommends  that  Morgan  State  College  be  brought 
within  the  state  college  system.  It  believes  that  the  inclusion  in  this  system  of 
Morgan,  which  already  has  a  well-developed  liberal  arts  program,  will  help 
speed  the  conversion  of  the  teachers  colleges  into  liberal  arts  institutions. 

Each  of  the  public  institutions  of  higher  education  in  Maryland  should  be 
encouraged  to  attain  the  highest  level  of  educational  achievement  of  which  it  is 


capable.  Any  over-all  system  of  public  higher  education  should  stimulate  rather 
than  stifle  the  energies  of  individiial  institutions. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Commission  is  convinced  that  the  growth  of 
higher  education  in  Maryland  should  take  place  within  an  orderly  framework 
in  which  the  development  of  facilities  at  one  institution  is  properly  related  to  the 
availability  of  educational  resources  elsewhere  in  the  state.  It  therefore  recom- 
mends the  establishment  of  an  Advisory  Council  for  Higher  Education,  made  up 
of  representatives  from  all  the  public  institutions  in  the  state.  This  Advisory 
Council  should  be  an  agency  to  which  the  Legislature,  the  Governor,  and  the 
people  of  Maryland  can  look  for  authoritative  guidance  on  the  development  of 
public  higher  education  in  the  state. 

Inevitably,  the  recommendations  presented  in  this  report  will  cost  money. 
The  conversion  of  the  state  teachers  colleges  into  liberal  arts  institutions  will 
alone  require  a  substantial  new  investment  in  plant,  equipment,  and  faculty 
personnel.  The  task  of  maintaining  the  University  of  Maryland  as  a  state  univer- 
sity of  the  first  rank  will  demand  a  continuing  high  level  of  public  expenditures 
for  faculty  salaries  and  research  facilities.  And  if  the  community  colleges  are  to 
make  their  maximum  contribution  to  meeting  the  need  for  higher  education  in 
Maryland,  state  expenditures  in  this  area  will  also  be  substantial. 

But  while  higher  education  is  a  cost  to  the  state  it  is  also  an  investment — 
perhaps  the  most  important  investment  any  state  makes.  Unless  Maryland  is 
prepared  to  support  a  system  of  public  higher  education  capable  of  providing 
genuine  intellectual  enrichment,  it  wastes  not  only  money,  but  resources  much 
more  precious — the  minds  and  energies  of  its  young  people. 

Of  all  the  functions  which  the  state  undertakes  to  perform,  education  is  the 
most  important,  since  the  level  of  achievement  in  all  other  areas  of  activity 
ultimately  depends  upon  the  success  of  our  educational  effort.  In  this  report  the 
Commission  has  tried  to  spell  out  its  conviction  that  while  the  level  of  invest- 
ment in  higher  education  will  continue  to  grow,  the  rate  of  return  will  grow 
also.  And  it  is  a  return  that  will  enrich  not  only  the  student  and  the  state,  but 
the  national  and  international  communities  of  which  we  are  all  a  part. 
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Chapter  I 

PUBLIC  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  MARYLAND: 
PRESENT  NEEDS  AND  FUTURE  PROSPECTS 

Since  World  War  II  public  higher  education  in  Maryland  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  intensive  study.  Prior  to  the  appointment  of  this  Commission  in  I96I, 
several  survey's  of  the  state's  system  of  higher  education  were  undertaken,  some 
at  the  request  of  the  Governor,  and  others  upon  the  initiative  of  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  Maryland.  The  findings  of  the  Marbury  Commission  in 
1947,  the  Committee  appointed  in  1955  to  Study  the  Needs  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion in  Mar)-land  (the  Pullen  Commission),  and  the  Warfield  report  in  I960 
stirred  widespread  interest  and  discussion  throughout  the  state.  This  same  period 
saw  the  publication  of  several  other  studies  of  public  colleges  and  universities, 
including  the  reports  of  the  Marj-Iand  Educational  Conference  for  Post- War 
Organization  in  1944,  the  Weglein  Commission  in  1949,  and  the  State  Board 
of  Education  in  I96O. 

Each  of  these  studies  made  a  distinctive  contribution  to  our  understanding 
of  higher  education  in  the  state.  The  Marbury  Commission,  for  example,  high- 
lighted the  need  for  a  cooperative  effort  by  public  and  private  institutions  to 
meet  the  demand  for  higher  education  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  Pullen 
Commission  paved  the  way  for  the  expansion  of  the  community  college  system 
in  Maryland.  And  the  Warfield  report  focused  attention  upon  the  necessity  of 
locating  higher  educational  facilities  so  that  they  are  easily  available  to  residents 
in  all  areas  of  the  state.  Without  these  earlier  studies,  the  task  of  this  commis- 
sion would  have  been  immensely  more  difficult  than  it  was. 


In  appointing  this  Commission  in  1961,  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature 
assigned  it  special  responsibility  for  drawing  up  a  feasible  plan  of  organization 
for  public  higher  education  in  the  state.  For  it  has  become  clear  that  the  future 
development  of  higher  learning  in  Maryland  hinges  in  large  measure  upon  an 
efficient  distribution  of  functions  among  the  state's  colleges  and  universities,  as 
well  as  upon  the  establishment  of  an  effective  framework  of  cooperation  within 
which  the  activities  of  individual  schools  can  be  carried  on.  No  organizational 
structure  can  guarantee  quality  of  performance  in  higher  education,  but  it  can 
help  provide  an  environment  that  will  encourage  academic  achievement. 

The  need  for  a  plan  of  action  today  is  urgent.  The  Commission's  studies 
show  that  in  1975  more  than  23,000  Marj-land  high  school  graduates  will  be 
applying  for  admission  to  institutions  of  higher  education.  This  will  represent 
more  than  43  percent  of  the  total  number  graduating  from  high  school  that 
year,  as  compared  with  the  33  percent  (10,059)  of  high  school  graduates  who 
went  on  to  college  in  I96I.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  these  students  will 
seek  to  enter  colleges  and  universities  located  within  the  state.  Although  the  per- 
il 


centage  enrolling  in  Maryland  rather  than  out-of-state  institutions  is  now  large: 
73  percent  in  1961,  it  will  expand  to  78  percent  by  1975.  And  from  196I  to 
1975  the  proportion  of  these  students  enrolling  at  public  rather  than  private 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  Maryland  will  grow  from  71  percent  to  80  per- 
cent. Thus  by  1975  Maryland  will  be  faced  with  the  necessity  of  furnishing 
higher  education  to  many  more  of  its  young  people  within  its  own  borders,  and 
of  doing  so  to  a  much  greater  extent  at  public  rather  than  private  colleges  and 
universities. 

The  challenge  which  confronts  the  system  of  public  higher  education  in 
Maryland  is  more  than  quantitative,  however.  As  the  Pullen  Commission  in  its 
statement  of  philosophy  pointed  out  in  1955:  "It  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  the  future  welfare  of  the  State  and  nation  that  in  the  zeal  to  serve  the  many 
we  do  not  neglect  to  provide  the  fullest  opportunity  for  those  of  superior  endow- 
ments to  develop  their  talents  to  the  utmost."^  While  public  institutions  of 
higher  education  will  have  to  accommodate  a  swelling  tide  of  enrollment,  it  is 
vitally  important  that  they  maintain  an  academic  environment  in  which  students 
are  stimulated  to  work  at  the  highest  level  of  which  they  are  capable.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  need  for  quality  in  higher  education,  there  must  be  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  gifted  students  from  all  areas  of  society  to  enrich  themselves  and  the 
community  through  advanced  academic  training. 


II 

To  meet  the  challenge  with  which  it  is  today  confronted,  the  state's  system 
of  public  higher  education  must  necessarily  be  diverse.  The  University  should, 
as  its  title  requires,  provide  a  broad  and  comprehensive  range  of  instruction.  In 
addition  to  the  responsibility  for  undergraduate  instruction  which  it  shares  with 
other  institutions  in  the  state,  the  University  has  the  unique  and  special  function 
of  providing  graduate  education  leading  to  the  doctor's  degree,  as  well  as  train- 
ing for  a  variety  of  professions  as,  for  example,  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  college 
teaching,  and  social  work.  To  the  University  should  be  assigned  responsibility 
as  the  chief  academic  research  agency  of  the  state,  although  it  is  recognized  that 
considerable  research  will  also  be  conducted  in  the  state  colleges. 

The  curriculum  at  the  state  colleges  in  Maryland  should  include  a  diversified 
program  of  undergraduate  instruction  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  these  schools  have  a  critical  role  to  play  in  meeting  the 
state's  manpower  needs  in  such  fields  as  teacher  education,  which  now  and  in 
the  future  looms  as  a  major  responsibility  for  all  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  Maryland.  There  is  no  more  important  task  on  the  agenda  of  higher 
education  in  the  state  than  that  of  developing  a  well-rounded  liberal  arts  cur- 
riculum at  each  of  the  state  colleges  while  preserving  the  vital  contribution  these 
institutions  make  in  preparing  teachers  for  our  expanding  public  school  system. 

As  the  third  segment  of  the  total  system  of  public  higher  education  in  Mary- 
land, community  colleges  should  be  located  strategically  throughout  the  state,  to 
help  assure  that  the  first  two  years  of  higher  education  are  available  within 
commuting  distance  for  as  many  students  as  possible.  These  two-year  institu- 
tions, governed  at  the  local  level  but  with  provision  for  adequate  financial 


'  The  Needs  of  Higher  Education  in  Maryland.  Report  of  the  Commission  Appointed 
to  Study  the  Needs  of  Higher  Education  in  Maryland,  1955. 
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assistance  by  the  state,  have  two  central  functions.  They  should  prepare  high 
school  graduates  for  further  education  at  four-year  colleges  and  universities— 
both  public  and  private — and,  wherever  feasible,  they  should  furnish  other  stu- 
dents with  a  two-year  terminal  program  in  sub-professional  and  technical  fields. 
It  is  essential  that  the  program  and  facilities  of  these  community  colleges  be 
designed  to  provide  all  students  with  a  genuine  collegiate  experience  rather  than 
an  extension  of  their  secondary  school  education. 

This  rich  variety  among  institutions  can  be  an  important  factor  in  stimulat- 
ing research,  teaching  and  service  to  the  community — the  three  goals  which 
institutions  of  higher  education  must  pursue.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
total  system  of  higher  education  will  need  to  be  operated  so  as  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion of  programs  or  facilities,  except  where  it  is  made  necessary  by  geographical 
distances  or  population  densities,  Rising  enrollments  and  the  mounting  costs 
of  higher  education  make  it  imperative  that  colleges  and  universities  coordinate 
their  efforts  so  that  expensive  programs  for  which  there  is  a  limited  demand 
are  carried  on  as  economically  as  possible. 


Ill 

Meeting  the  demand  for  higher  education  in  the  decades  to  come  is  not 
alone  a  matter  of  satisfying  the  commendable  aspirations  of  young  people  for 
the  advanced  education  which  will  help  them  realize  the  full  measure  of  their 
individual  capacities.  It  is  equally  vital  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  state  itself. 
For  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  economy  of  Maryland,  like  that  of  other 
states,  increasingly  depends  upon  the  availability  of  skilled  manpower  for  its 
effective  functioning,  and  this  need  for  human  skills  must  be  met  in  large  part 
by  the  state's  colleges  and  universities. 

Statistically,  the  facts  are  clear.  Over  the  next  decades  the  need  for  skilled 
workers  in  our  society  will  dramatically  increase,  while  the  demand  for  unskilled 
personnel  will  continue  its  long-term  relative  decline.  By  1970  the  labor  force 
in  this  country  will  have  grown  by  nearly  20  percent — reaching  87  million 
within  the  next  decade.  But  the  most  rapid  increase  in  manpower  needs  will 
come  precisely  in  those  occupations  which  require  the  greatest  amount  of  educa- 
tion and  training.  Professional  and  technical  fields  lead  all  other  occupations 
in  their  rate  of  growth.  (See  Table  1)  By  1970  the  number  of  workers  in  this 
skilled  category  will  have  increased  by  more  than  40  percent,  and  in  the  past 
years  75  percent  of  all  technical  and  professional  wage  earners  have  had  at 
least  some  college  education. 

An  analysis  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  of  the  number  of  years  of 
school  completed  by  members  of  the  labor  force  in  1959  has  special  significance 
in  this  connection.  This  study  showed  that  professional  and  technical  workers 
already  had  an  average  of  16.2  years  of  school,  or  slightly  more  than  a  4-year 
college  education.  In  two  of  the  other  major  occupation  groups — proprietors 
and  managers  along  with  clerical  and  sales  workers — the  average  wage  earner 
had  more  than  twelve  years  of  school.  As  the  Department  of  Labor  itself  pointed 
out:  "All  of  these  averages  have  gone  up  considerably  in  recent  years  and  will 
continue  to  rise  in  the  future."- 

^  Supplementary  Statistics  for  Use  with  Manpower  Challenge  of  the  1960s.  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Washington,  I960,  p.  15. 
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These  employment  figures  also  indicate  that  there  is  a  ver)'  close  relationship 
in  our  society  between  the  education  of  workers  and  the  amount  of  unemploy- 
ment they  experience.  Unskilled  workers,  for  example,  have  the  highest  rate  of 
unemployment  and  the  lowest  average  le^'el  of  education  in  the  country.  Thus 
while  it  is  highly  advantageous  for  the  state  to  make  facilities  for  higher  educa- 
tion available  to  its  young  people,  it  is  equally  important  to  encourage  as  much 
use  of  these  facilities  by  as  many  capable  high  school  graduates  as  possible.  In 
our  increasingly  automated  society,  higher  education  has  become  a  highly  valu- 
able economic  asset  for  both  the  individual  and  society. 

Institutions  of  higher  education  have,  for  example,  played  a  large  role  in  the 
rapid  development  of  the  electronics  industry  that  has  taken  place  since  World 
War  II  in  such  widely  separated  parts  of  the  countr)'  as  Boston  and  Los  Angeles. 
As  one  scientist  testifying  before  a  state  legislature  recently  put  it:  "It's  not 
water,  or  real  estate,  or  labor,  or  power,  or  cheap  taxes  which  brings  industry, 
it's  brainpower."^ 

The  presence  of  skilled  manpower  will  certainly  be  an  important  factor  in 
the  economic  future  of  Marj-Iand.  A  study  of  the  Baltimore  metropolitan  econ- 
omy in  1959  re\'ealed  that  the  demand  for  new  workers  was  expanding  at  an 
even  more  rapid  pace  in  this  area  than  it  was  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  It  was 
estimated  that  by  1970  there  would  be  a  need  for  23,000  additional  professional 
and  technical  workers  in  such  fields  as  teaching,  engineering,  nursing,  account- 
ing and  science,  in  addition  to  the  requirements  in  areas  of  professional  self- 
employment,  including  law,  medicine  and  the  arts. 

With  respect  to  teaching  alone,  the  Maryland  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion has  estimated  that  the  state  will  need  to  employ  45,000  new  teachers  for 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  the  decade  1960-1970.  More  than 
13,000  of  these  additional  teachers  will  be  needed  merely  to  take  care  of 
increased  enrollments.  The  remainder  will  represent  necessary  replacements  for 
teachers  leaving  the  Maryland  public  school  system.  While  many  of  these  new 
teachers  will  be  recruited  from  out  of  state,  Maryland  itself  will  have  an  inescap- 
able responsibility  to  meet  a  major  part  of  this  need. 

In  1961  the  Committee  on  Medical  Care  of  the  Maryland  State  Planning 
Commission  reported  that  by  1975  Marj'land  would  need  to  graduate  240  physi- 
cians annually  in  order  to  turn  out  the  same  ratio  of  physicians  to  national  popu- 
lation as  were  graduated  in  1959  by  the  University  of  Maryland  and  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University.'*  This  will  require  entering  classes  to  be  49  percent  or  92 
students  larger  in  1971  than  the  classes  which  entered  these  institutions  in 
September  of  1961 — a  total  increase  nearly  equivalent  to  the  enrollment  at  an 
average  medical  school.  To  meet  this  need  the  Committee  on  Medical  Care 
recommended  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  establishment  of  an  additional 
two-year  pre-clinical  medical  school  within  the  state. 

Thus,  as  we  look  to  the  future,  the  state  simply  cannot  afford  not  to  have  a 
highly  developed  system  of  public  higher  education  within  its  borders.  Across 
the  country — in  all  states  and  in  e\'ery  region — economic  progress  will  be 
inextricably  linked  with  the  development  of  higher  education.  Since  1950  Mary- 

'See  John  Fischer,  "The  Editor's  Easy  Chair,"  Harper's  Magazine,  (Sept.  1961),  p.  12. 
*Medical  Education  and  Research  Needs  in  Maryland,  Report  of  the  Subcommittee  on 

Medical  Education  and  Research,  Committee  on  Medical  Care,  Maryland  State  Planning 

Commission,  January   1962. 
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land's  population  has  expanded  at  nearly  twice  the  rate  of  national  growth. 
Within  the  state  are  located  the  sixth  largest  city  and  the  twelfth  largest  metro- 
politan area  in  the  country.  If  the  state  is  to  realize  the  opportunities  that  lie 
before  it  in  the  decades  to  come,  it  must  have  a  system  of  higher  education  equal 
to  the  human  and  productive  potential  of  its  inhabitants. 


IV 

The  Commission  belie\^es  that  the  way  in  which  public  higher  education  in 
Maryland  is  organized  will  be  of  critical  importance  in  determining  how  well 
public  institutions  meet  the  responsibilities  which  will  inevitably  be  thrust  upon 
them  in  the  years  to  come.  The  plan  of  organization  presented  in  this  report  is 
designed  to  insure  that  every  qualified  student  who  can  benefit  from  advanced 
training  has  an  opportunit)'  to  achieve  his  goals,  either  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land or  at  one  of  the  state  or  community  colleges.  All  these  institutions  should 
be  operated  so  as  to  obtain  a  maximum  return  on  educational  expenditures.  But 
it  will  be  false  economy  unless  they  are  able  to  provide  every  student  with 
educational  opportunity^  of  as  fine  a  quality  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
United  States. 

While  the  functions  and  activities  of  private  institutions  of  higher  education 
were  not  explicitly  within  the  scope  of  its  jurisdiction,  the  Commission  has  not 
lost  sight  of  the  vital  role  these  institutions  play  in  Marj-land  as  in  other  states. 
This  state  has  long  shown  its  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  private  colleges 
and  universities  by  such  measures  as  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  state 
scholarships  for  attendance  at  these  institutions  as  well  as  through  generous 
appropriations  for  the  construction  of  laboratory  and  other  facilities  on  private 
campuses.  The  adequacy  of  the  existing  system  of  public  higher  education  can- 
not be  accurately  appraised  without  full  awareness  of  the  part  private  institutions 
have  always  played  in  helping  to  meet  the  over-all  demand  for  higher  education 
within  the  state. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  system  of  public  higher  education  in  Maryland  must 
serve  a  wide  range  of  interests.  It  should,  in  the  first  place,  satisfy  the  aspira- 
tions of  students  themselves,  for  liberal  arts  and  for  vocational  education,  as 
well  as  for  advanced  training  in  professional  or  other  careers.  To  fulfill  this 
requirement,  public  institutions  of  higher  education  should  be  located  through- 
out the  state,  available  to  students  at  reasonable  cost,  and  operated  so  as  to 
obtain  a  maximum  return  to  the  state  from  a  qualitative  as  well  as  a  quantitative 
point  of  view.  It  is  an  obligation  the  community  owes  to  its  young  people — and 
an  investment  from  which  it  will  obtain  a  rich  return  in  the  years  to  come. 

As  was  suggested  earlier,  however,  higher  education  is  equally  important 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  state  itself.  It  is  not  only  that  institutions  of 
higher  education  make  an  indispensable  contribution  to  the  economic  health  of 
the  community — providing  it  with  skilled  manpower  through  their  teaching 
programs,  while  their  research  fosters  a  broad  range  of  economic  opportunities. 
But  to  this  economic  contribution  must  be  added  the  fact  that  graduates  of 
public  colleges  and  universities  have  traditionally  been  an  important  reservoir 
of  talent  for  public  affairs — in  civic  as  well  as  governmental  positions.  Finally, 
and  at  their  best,  institutions  of  higher  education  can  provide  the  community  at 
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large  with  a  model  of  democratic  ideals  in  every-day  operation — ideals  such  as 
tolerance,  fair  play  and  equality  of  opportunity  for  all. 

Increasingly  today,  we  are  becoming  aware  of  another  dimension  of  educa- 
tional responsibility  in  every  state — service  to  the  nation  at  large  and  to  the  inter- 
national community  with  which  the  fate  and  the  fortune  of  this  country  are 
now  linked.  As  is  true  in  other  states,  the  impact  of  the  kind  of  educational 
system  we  maintain  here  in  Maryland  will  sooner  or  later  be  felt  throughout  the 
country  and  will  materially  affect  its  moral,  intellectual  and  eventually  even  its 
physical  welfare.  In  time  the  effects  of  our  educational  effort  will  reach  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  United  States  and  even  into  outer  space  itself.  Never  before 
in  its  history  has  education  had  broader  horizons  of  opportunity.  Our  ability  to 
meet  this  challenge  will  depend  in  large  measure  on  the  plans  we  make  today. 
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Chapter  II 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  UNDERGRADUATE 
ENROLLMENT— 1961-1975 

In  view  of  the  wide  differences  which  prevail  among  public  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  the  task  of  making  adequate  pre- 
dictions of  the  enrollment  to  be  anticipated  in  all  categories  of  students  for  the 
entire  range  of  schools  is  a  difficult  undertaking.  In  preparing  this  analysis  of 
the  demand  for  higher  education  in  Maryland,  the  Commission  has  confined  its 
projections  to  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  full-time  undergraduate  students 
expected  to  enroll  in  institutions  of  higher  education  within  the  next  fifteen 
years.  This  undergraduate  group  has  been  accurately  described  for  a  sufficiently 
long  period  of  time  to  establish  a  sound  base  for  estimating  future  trends.  More- 
over, the  rate  of  growth  in  full-time  undergraduate  enrollment  will  have  a 
decisive  impact  upon  planning  for  the  future  development  of  public  higher 
education  in  Maryland. 

A  basic  assumption  in  any  series  of  projections  is  that  the  future  will  bring 
no  sharp  discontinuities  from  past  trends.  It  is  obvious  that  any  abrupt  departure 
from  past  conditions,  such  as  an  unexpected  change  in  economic  conditions  or 
some  unforeseen  military  contingency,  will  have  adverse  effects  upon  any  pro- 
jections that  can  presently  be  charted.  This  study  thus  rests  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  next  fifteen  years  will  see  no  such  radical  change  from  the  conditions 
which  have  existed  in  the  state  for  the  past  decade. 

There  are  four  basic  steps  which  must  be  taken  in  estimating  the  new  annual 
demand  for  undergraduate  higher  education  in  the  publicly  supported  institu- 
tions of  Maryland.  These  steps  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Determining  the  number  of  Maryland  high  school  graduates  likely  to 
attend  an  institution  of  higher  education, 

2.  Subtracting  the  number  of  Maryland  high  school  graduates  likely  to 
enter  an  institution  in  another  state, 

3.  Subtracting  the  number  of  Maryland  high  school  graduates  likely  to 
attend  a  non-public  institution  in  Maryland,  and 

4.  Adding  the  number  of  non-Maryland  high  school  graduates  likely  to 
attend  a  public  institution  in  Maryland. 

The  completion  of  these  four  steps  produces  a  picture  of  annual  new  under- 
graduate demand  for  each  year  and  provides  the  basis  for  determining  the  total 
enrollment  in  public  higher  education  for  all  undergraduates  during  the  years 
of  estimate,  in  this  case,  1961-1975. 

Part  I  of  this  chapter  presents  an  analysis  of  the  new  annual  demand  for 
undergraduate  education  at  public  institutions  of  higher  education  during  the 
years  of  estimate,  1961-1975.  Part  II  examines  the  impact  of  this  changing 
demand  upon  the  total  undergraduate  population  at  public  institutions  of  higher 
education. 
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ANNUAL  NEW  UNDERGRADUATE  DEMAND,  1961-75 

1.    High    School    Graduates   Likely   to   Attend   an    Institution   of   Higher 
Education 

As  a  first  step,  the  number  of  students  graduating  each  year  from  Maryland 
high  schools  was  projected  for  the  next  fifteen  years.  This  projection  was  based 
upon  birth  records,  public  school  enrollments  from  1950  through  I960,  and 
non-public  school  enrollments  from  1956  through  I960.  (Only  the  five  most 
recent  years  could  be  taken  into  account  for  the  non-public  schools,  since  com- 
plete data  were  not  available  for  this  entire  group  of  schools  prior  to  1956.) 
The  projection  of  the  total  number  of  high  school  graduates  in  the  state  was 
obtained  by  adding  together  the  results  of  projections  made  for  each  local  school 
unit.  The  fact  that  Maryland  jurisdictions  have  different  rates  of  growth  in 
school  enrollment  and  varying  rates  of  retention  in  school  from  grade  level  to 
grade  level  made  it  advisable  to  work  with  the  locality  as  a  basic  unit  rather 
than  with  the  state  as  a  whole. 

Figure  1  shows  the  annual  distribution  of  public,  non-public,  and  total  high 
school  graduates  for  the  entire  State  of  Maryland. 


Fig.   I 

Maryland  High  School  Graduates 

1956-1975 


1956 


I960 


The  effects  of  the  increased  birthrate  in  the  years  following  "World  War  II 
can  be  seen  quite  clearly  in  this  graphic  presentation.  (See  also  Table  A, 
Appendix  I). 
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In  order  to  estimate  the  number  of  Maryland  high  school  graduates  likely 
to  attend  an  institution  of  higher  education,  the  past  record  of  college  attend- 
ance by  high  school  graduates  was  examined  for  each  county  over  the  period 
1951  through  I960.  It  was  found  that  students  in  various  counties  exhibited 
quite  different  rates  of  attendance  at  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  fall 
following  high  school  graduation. 

By  taking  these  differences  into  account  in  making  estimates,  the  total  num- 
ber of  Maryland  students  who  are  likely  to  enter  an  institution  of  higher 
education  each  fall  was  determined.  Figure  2  shows  the  total  number  of  students 
graduating  from  high  school  each  year,  as  well  as  the  total  number  continuing 
on  into  higher  education  the  following  fall.  Table  B,  Appendix  I  also  shows 
the  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  high  school  graduates  represented  by  the 
group  entering  institutions  of  higher  education. 


Fig.  2 

Maryland   High  School  Graduates  Continuing 

Into  Higher  Education  Each  Year 


JStudents    Entering    Higher   Education-: 


I960 


1965 


1970 


The  rate  of  increase  in  college  attendance  for  the  graduates  of  Maryland 
high  schools  is  slightly  higher  than  the  rate  of  increase  for  the  United  States  as 
a  whole.  In  order  to  show  the  variations  that  exist  in  different  parts  of  the  state 
with  respect  to  college  attendance,  Table  2  was  prepared  to  indicate  these 
regional  variations  for  the  years  1956  through  I960. 
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TABLE  2 

PERCENTAGES  OF  MARYLAND  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  ENTERING 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  BY  COUNTY— 1956  THROUGH   I960 


YEAR 

County 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

I960 

Allegany 
Anne  Arundel 
Baltimore  City 
Baltimore 

17.0% 
24.4 
29.4 
25.6 

18.6% 
20.1 
32.3 
26.0 

19.0% 
24.9 
33.5 
24.4 

19.7% 
25.4 
33.4 
36.7 

21.2% 
25.4 
36.8 
35.9 

Calvert 
Caroline 
Carroll 
Cecil 

16.7 
18.8 
20.5 
13.1 

22.3 
19.6 
23.4 
14.6 

21.0 
27.9 
22.8 
15.0 

12.9 
24.3 
21.8 
15.3 

20.8 
28.0 
24.9 
19.5 

Charles 
Dorchester 
Frederick 
Garrett 

16.0 
14.1 
14.3 
16.3 

15.1 
18.5 
19.5 

12.5 

13.1 
21.6 
20.5 

13.2 

17.5 
23.7 
23.1 
10.9 

16.5 

21.3 

20.9 

8.8 

Harford 
Howard 
Kent 
Montgomery 

26.0 
14.6 
12.9 
48.0 

30.0 

22.7 
22.5 
52.2 

30.4 
18.2 
18.3 
56.5 

30.4 
25.0 
20.2 
59.1 

29.7 
27.6 
22.8 
62.8 

Prince  George's 
Queen  Anne's 
St.  Mary's 
Somerset 

24.7 
16.1 
10.3 
13.8 

27.4 
17.1 
21.9 
26.5 

33.8 
14.9 
13.9 
27.6 

32.2 
20.2 
21.5 
24.0 

35.8 
16.1 
16.9 

30.6 

Talbot 
Washington 
Wicomico 
Worcester 

28.7 
17.7 
28.4 
22.0 

24.4 
22.8 
30.4 
20.4 

21.0 
21.6 
33.2 
22.1 

20.8 
21.4 
31.2 
21.5 

25.9 
24.8 
34.4 
19.7 

Total  State 

26.1% 

28.6% 

30.6% 

31.1% 

33.6% 

Source:  Annual  Reports  and  other  published  and  unpublished  materials  of  the 
Maryland  State  Department  of  Education. 

2.    High  School  Graduates  Likely  to  Attend  Institutions  of  Higher  Education 
Out-of -State 

In  previous  years,  the  State  of  Maryland  has  sent  a  sizeable  number  of  its 
high  school  graduates  to  institutions  of  higher  education  outside  the  borders  of 
the  state.  As  the  demand  for  higher  education  increases,  it  appears  unlikely  that 
the  proportion  of  individuals  who  obtain  advanced  training  at  out-of-state 
institutions  can  increase  or  even  remain  at  the  present  level.  This  was  deter- 
mined by  studying  changes  in  the  ratio  between  the  number  of  graduates  attend- 
ing out-of-state  institutions  and  the  number  of  graduates  attending  all  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  as  revealed  by  an  investigation  of  public  high  school 
data  for  the  years  1951  through  I960  and  of  non-public  data  whenever  it  was 
available.  This  study  produced  estimates  of  the  trend  to  be  expected  in  future 
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years  for  each  local  school  unit.  A  summation  of  these  local  trends,  appropri- 
ately weighted  to  reflect  the  anticipated  number  of  high  school  graduates  in  each 
local  school  unit,  produced  a  projection  of  the  number  of  Maryland  high  school 
graduates  likely  to  attend  institutions  of  higher  education  out-of-state  for  each 
year  during  the  period  1961-1975.  (It  should  be  noted  that  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  was  considered  to  be  an  out-of-state  institution  in  this  study.) 
Figure  3  shows  the  changing  tendency  of  high  school  graduates  to  enter 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in-state  and  out-of-state  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
following  high  school  graduation.  (See  also  Table  C,  Appendix  I). 
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There  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  the  proportion  of  Maryland  young 
people  entering  out-of-state  institutions  is  steadily  declining,  and  there  is  little 
chance  that  this  trend  will  be  reversed. 

The  increasing  proportion  of  Maryland  high  school  graduates  attending  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  within  the  state  can  be  traced  to  a  variety  of  factors, 
including  the  growing  tendency  of  state-supported  institutions  in  other  states  to 
restrict  non-resident  admission,  the  inability  of  private  schools  in  other  states  to 
grow  as  rapidly  as  the  college  attending  population,  and  the  increasing  accept- 
ance by  students  of  the  practice  of  attending  an  institution  which  is  close  to 
home. 

3.    High   School   Graduates   Likely   to   Attend   Non-Public   Institutions  of 
Higher  Education  in  Maryland 

In  order  to  estimate  the  number  of  graduates  from  Maryland  high  schools 
who  can  be  expected  to  attend  non-public  institutions  of  higher  education,  it 
was  necessary  to  obtain  information  from  the  non-public  institutions  themselves 
as  to  present  enrollment,  relative  numbers  of  resident  and  out-of-state  students 
enrolled,  and  plans  for  future  expansion  in  the  size  of  student  bodies.  Table  3 
summarizes  the  data  obtained  from  a  Commission  questionnaire  which  requested 
information  on  the  present  and  estimated  future  enrollment  of  full-time  under- 
graduates by  twenty-three  recognized  non-public  institutions  of  higher  education 
in  Maryland. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  overall  plans  of  these  institutions  anticipate  a 
fifty  to  sixty  per  cent  increase  in  the  size  of  their  student  bodies  by  the  year 
1975.  Since  our  data  have  already  shown  that  the  increased  demand  upon  all 
Maryland  institutions  of  higher  education  will  be  well  over  one  hundred  per 
cent  greater  in  1975  than  it  is  at  present,  it  follows  that  an  increasing  propor- 
tion of  students  entering  higher  education  in  Maryland  must  enter  public 
institutions. 

Figure  4  projects  the  likely  distribution  of  enrollment  between  public  and 
non-public  institutions  by  Maryland  high  school  graduates  entering  institutions 
of  higher  education  between  1961  and  1975.  (See  also  Table  D,  Appendix  I). 
These  estimates  were  obtained  by  determining  the  ratio  between  attendance 
at  non-public  institutions  in  Maryland  and  attendance  at  all  institutions  for  the 
period  1951  through  I960,  based  upon  data  obtained  from  public  high  schools 
and,  whenever  available,  from  non-public  high  schools.  Estimates  were  then 
prepared  for  each  local  school  unit  and  these  estimates  were  pooled  to  produce 
the  final  projection  for  the  entire  state.  Several  assumptions  were  also  introduced 
at  this  point.  It  was  assumed  that: 

1.  The  present  proportions  of  in-  and  out-of-state  admissions  to  non-public 
institutions  in  Maryland  will  remain  the  same  as  at  present, 

2.  The  present  geographical  representation  of  Maryland  local  school  units 
in  non-public  institutions  will  remain  the  same  in  proportion  to  their 
growth,  and 

3.  No  new  non-public  institutions  of  higher  education  will  be  established 
during  the  period  between  1961  and  1975,  and  the  plans  that  existing 
institutions  already  have  for  expanding  the  size  of  their  student  bodies 
will  continue  unchanged. 
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TABLE  3 

SUMMARY  OF  REPLIES  TO  STAFF  QUESTIONNAIRE  BY  PRESIDENTS  OF 
MARYLAND  NON-PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


INSTITUTION 

Reported  Full-Time 
Undergraduates,  1961 

Estimated  Full-Time 
Undergraduates,   1975 

Baltimore  College  of  Commerce 
Baltimore  Hebrew  College 
Baltimore  Lutheran  Deaconess  School 
College  of  Notre  Dame  of  Maryland 

78 
0 

14 
617 

400 

0 
30 
1000  to   1500 

Columbia  Union  College 
Eastern  College 
Goucher  College 
Hood  College 

590 
245 
734 
649 

1000  to   1200 

900 

1000 

650  to  750 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Loyola  College 
The  Maryland  Institute 
Mount  St.  Agnes  College 

1441 
845 
413 
368 

1800 
1000 
778* 
650  to  800 

Mt.  St.  Marys  College  and  Seminary 
Ner  Israel  Rabbinical  College 
Peabody  Institute  of  Baltimore 
St.  Charles  College 

706 

0 

179 

152 

706 

0 

375 

200 

St.  Johns  College 

St.  Joseph  College 

St.  Marys  Seminary  and  University 

St.  Peters  College 

285 
499 

419 
33 

325 
750 
400 
100 

University  of  Baltimore 
Villa  Julie  College 
Washington  College 
Western  Maryland  College 

1103 
168 
503 
736 

2000 

300 

800 

1000  to   1100 

Woodstock  College 
Xaverian  College 

0 

42 

0 

100 

Total 

10,819 

16,264  to  17,314 

Percent  of  increase:   1975  over  196I 

50.3%  to  60.0% 

*Based  on  The  Maryland  Institute's  estimate  of  700  in  1972. 

It  should  be  noted  at  this  point  that  the  number  of  students  entering  a 
college  the  fall  following  high  school  graduation  does  not  represent  the  entire 
new  freshman  class  at  any  institution.  Many  students  seek  employment  for  one 
or  more  years,  fulfill  military  obligations,  or  take  post-graduate  work  in  high 
school  before  entering  an  institution  of  higher  education  to  seek  a  degree. 
Present  records  kept  by  Maryland  institutions  do  not  permit  an  exact  count  of 
this  difference  between  the  size  of  the  total  freshman  class  and  the  number  of 
students  entering  institutions  of  higher  education  the  fall  following  graduation. 
However,  estimates  based  upon  all  available  data  and  upon  the  experience  of 
institutions  located  in  other  states  suggest  that  from  five  to  seven  per  cent  of  an 
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entering  freshman  class  graduated  from  high  school  more  than  six  months 
before  college  matriculation.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  projections, 
tabular  material,  and  graphic  presentations  in  the  preceding  sections  of  this 
chapter  have  dealt  only  with  the  new  student  in  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion the  fall  semester  immediately  following  his  June  graduation. 

Table  4  shows  the  anticipated  numerical  distribution,  by  county  vmit,  of  the 
students  entering  public  institutions  of  higher  education  in  Maryland  the  fall 
semester  following  their  June  graduation  from  Maryland  high  schools  over  the 
next  fifteen  years.  This  table  was  prepared  through  compilation  of  the  various 
data  described  earlier  in  this  chapter.  It  indicates  that  by  1975  the  numerical 
demand  for  higher  education  will  be  heaviest  in  Baltimore,  Montgomery  and 
Prince  George's  Counties,  and  in  the  City  of  Baltimore  itself. 

4.    Non-Maryland  High  School  Graduates  Likely  to  Attend  Public  Institu- 
tions of  Higher  Education  in  Maryland 

The  presence  of  non-Maryland  high  school  graduates  in  public  institutions 
of  higher  education  in  Maryland  is  largely  controlled  by  the  admissions  officers 
entrusted  by  individual  institutions  with  the  duty  of  maintaining  an  appropriate 
ratio  of  out-of-state  residents  in  the  total  student  body.  It  is  generally  accepted 
that  these  out-of-state  students  help  broaden  the  horizons  of  the  total  student 
body  by  contributing  an  element  of  diversity  to  the  institution. 
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Moreover,  the  interstate  movement  of  students  contributes  substantially  to 
economy  in  higher  education,  since  it  makes  it  possible  to  meet  educational 
needs  in  some  areas,  such  as  veterinary  medicine,  on  a  regional  rather  than  a 
state-by-state  basis.  In  1961  the  public  institutions  of  higher  education  in  Mary- 
land enrolled  students  from  other  states,  territories,  possessions,  and  foreign 
countries  to  the  extent  of  14.1  per  cent  of  their  total  student  body. 

This  is  very  close  to  the  fifteen  per  cent  of  out-of-state  students  that  is 
generally  considered  to  be  a  desirable  minimum  for  a  college  population.  In 
estimating  the  number  of  non-Maryland  high  school  graduates  likely  to  attend 
public  institutions  of  higher  education  in  Maryland,  it  was  anticipated  that  14.1 
per  cent  of  all  students  would  originate  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  state. 
This  percentage  has  been  quite  stable  during  the  period  of  1956  through  1961, 
insofar  as  can  be  determined  from  available  records. 


TOTAL  UNDERGRADUATE  ENROLLMENT  IN  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  MARYLAND  1961-1975 

To  determine  the  total  full-time  undergraduate  student  body  to  be  expected 
in  all  public  institutions  of  higher  education  in  Marjland  by  1975,  the  follow- 
ing steps  were  taken: 

First,  the  total  number  of  Mar)'land  high  school  graduates  likely  to  enter  all 
public  institutions  the  fall  following  high  school  graduation  (from  Table  4) 
was  increased  by  a  factor  sufficient  to  anticipate  the  14.1  per  cent  of  entering 
students  who  will  come  from  outside  the  state.  Then  the  total  number  of  stu- 
dents likely  to  enter  public  institutions  as  new,  first-year  students  was  deter- 
mined by  increasing  this  pre\'ious  total  to  allow  for  the  5.0  per  cent  of  entering 
students  who  graduated  from  high  school  more  than  six  months  prior  to  college 
matriculation.  After  this,  the  retention  rates  from  year  to  following  year  for 
public  institutions  of  higher  education  in  Maryland  were  determined,  based 
upon  records  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  and  of  the  Maryland  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  Application  of  these  retention  rates  to  the  total  new  entering 
classes  and  a  summation  by  year-level  estimates  gave  the  total  full-time  under- 
graduate enrollment  in  public  institutions  of  higher  education  in  Marj'land  for 
each  year  from  1962  through  1975.  These  total  enrollment  projections  are 
presented  in  Table  5.  As  these  figures  show,  the  total  undergraduate  population 
at  all  Mary-land  public  institutions  of  higher  education  is  expected  to  climb 
from  23,783  in  1961  to  53,524  by  1975. 

Throughout  the  entire  process  of  projection,  extensive  verification  of  data 
and  trends  has  been  sought  from  a  variet)'  of  records  and  publications  in  the 
field  of  higher  education.  It  is  believed  that  the  projections  presented  here 
reflect  as  accurate  a  picture  of  the  future  demand  for  higher  education  as  can  be 
assembled  from  data  available  at  this  time.  In  the  preparation  of  these  forecasts 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  any  systematic  bias  that 
would  lead  to  consistent  overestimates  or  underestimates.  In  cases  where  assump- 
tions or  professional  judgments  were  called  for,  these  were  introduced  in  the 
most  conservative  form  possible.  In  the  final  analysis  there  is  a  slightly  greater 
possibility  of  underestimate  than  of  overestimate  in  these  projections  of  the 
future  demand  for  public  higher  education  in  Marjiand. 
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TABLE  5 

TOTAL  FULL-TIME  UNDERGRADUATE  ENROLLMENTS  IN  PUBLIC 

INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  MARYLAND 

1961-1975 


Origin 

of  Students 

Total 

Undergraduate 

Percent  of 

YEAR 

Increase 

Maryland 

Out-of-State 

Enrollment 

Over  1961 

(Actual) 

1961 

20,439 

3,344* 
(Proj 

ected) 

23,783 

1962 

22,504 

3,682 

26,186 

10.1% 

1963 

24,166 

3,954 

28,120 

18.2 

1964 

25,588 

4,186 

29,774 

25.2 

1965 

25,963 

4,248 

30,211 

27.0 

1966 

28,758 

4,705 

33,463 

40.7 

1967 

29,963 

4,902 

34,865 

46.6 

1968 

30,376 

4,970 

35,346 

48.6 

1969 

31,667 

5,181 

36,848 

54.9 

1970 

32,820 

5,369 

38,189 

60.6 

1971 

35,086 

5,740 

40,826 

71.7 

1972 

37,945 

6,208 

44,153 

85.6 

1973 

39,690 

6,493 

46,183 

94.2 

1974 

42,533 

6,958 

49,491 

108.1 

1975 

45,999 

7,525 

53,524 

125.0 

Source:   Actual  data  from  questionnaires  returned  by  officials  of  all  public  institutions  of 

higher  education  in  Maryland.  Projected  data  from  staff  estimates. 
*Students  originating  out-of-state  comprise   14.1   per  cent  of  total  enrollment.  This  same 
proportion  holds  throughout  the  projected  portion  of  the  table. 


The  Commission  finds  that  the  public  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
Maryland  must  expect  to  more  than  double  their  enrollments  by  1975.  A  decreas- 
ing percentage  of  students  will  obtain  advanced  training  at  colleges  and  univer- 
sities located  outside  the  state.  The  enrollment  at  the  non-public  institution^  of 
higher  education  in  Maryland  will  increase,  but  not  at  a  rate  fast  enough  to 
keep  up  with  the  expanding  demand  for  higher  learning.  The  Commission 
therefore  recommends  that  the  University  of  Maryland  and  the  state  and 
community  colleges  make  every  effort  to  plan  now  to  meet  the  swelling  tide 
of  enrollment  they  may  anticipate  within  the  next  decade.  No  qualified 
student  should  be  denied  access  to  college  or  university  training  in  this  state 
because  of  the  absence  of  adequate  facilities. 
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Chapter  III 

FACILITIES  FOR  PUBLIC  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
IN  MARYLAND 

The  statistics  presented  in  the  previous  chapter  provide  clear  evidence  that 
by  1975  the  number  of  full-time  undergraduate  students  enrolled  in  public 
institutions  of  higher  education  will  swell  by  125% — from  23,783  in  the  fall 
of  1961  to  53,524  by  1975.  In  order  to  determine  how  well  this  impending 
expansion  in  the  demand  for  higher  education  has  been  anticipated  by  college 
officials  themselves,  a  questionnaire  was  sent  to  all  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion shortly  after  the  appointment  of  this  Commission.  This  questionnaire  asked 
each  of  these  schools  to  indicate  its  present  enrollment  and  to  estimate  as  accu- 
rately as  possible  the  size  of  its  full-time  student  body  in  1975. 

In  responding  to  this  request  for  information,  the  public  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  Maryland  presented  the  following  figures  on  their  present 
and  prospective  enrollments: 

TABLE  6 

UNDERGRADUATE  ENROLLMENT:  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS 
OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


INSTITUTION 

1961 

1975 

(Actual) 

(Estimated  by 
Institution) 

University  of  Maryland 
Maryland  State 
Morgan  State  College 
State  Teachers  Colleges 
Community  Colleges 
St.  Mary's  Seminary  Jr. 

College 

12,120 

523 

2,255 

4,146 

3,404 

167 

22,165 

25,300 
1,500 
5,100 
9,425 

17,309 
850 

59,484 

Source:  Staff  Questionnaire. 

These  replies  show  a  total  enrollment  by  1975  of  59,484 — a  figure  which 
exceeds  the  Commission  forecast  of  53,524  presented  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
A  particularly  impressive  rate  of  growth  is  predicted  by  the  community  colleges. 
The  colleges  already  in  existence  anticipate  a  five- fold  increase  by  1975 — from 
3,404  to  17,309.  The  enrollment  projection  by  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion for  all  community  colleges,  including  those  which  have  been  proposed  as 
well  as  those  already  in  existence,  is  20,820  by  1975.  These  figures  may  be  an 
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overestimate,  but  it  is  also  possible  that  the  Commission  projection  is  itself 
conservative,  and  does  not  adequately  reflect  the  tendency  of  community  colleges 
which  have  their  own  campuses  to  generate  attendance  at  two  and  four-year 
colleges  by  their  very  presence  in  an  area. 

It  is  also  conceivable  that  if  the  expansion  of  the  community  college  system 
continues  along  the  lines  presently  contemplated,  it  may  eventually  absorb  some 
of  the  enrollment  anticipated  at  other  institutions.  If  this  is  true,  then  the  enroll- 
ment projections  presented  by  the  four- year  institutions  are  somewhat  on  the 
high  side,  since  some  of  the  students  anticipated  at  these  schools  will  actually 
enroll  at  community  colleges.  However,  there  is  no  objective  way  of  determin- 
ing which  of  these  varied  possibilities  is  correct,  especially  since  future  enroll- 
ments at  all  institutions  will  depend  upon  decisions  that  have  not  yet  been  made 
regarding  the  location  of  facilities. 

This  chapter  presents  a  brief  summary  of  the  principal  characteristics  and 
prospects  of  each  of  the  major  segments  of  public  higher  education  in  the  state: 
The  University  of  Maryland,  the  State  teachers  colleges  and  the  community 
colleges.  It  also  examines  three  other  institutions  in  the  state:  Morgan  State 
College,  Maryland  State  and  St.  Mary's  Seminary  Junior  College.  In  the  final 
section  of  this  chapter  the  Commission  presents  its  evaluation  of  the  adequacy 
of  the  existing  facilities  for  public  higher  education  in  Maryland. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND 

The  University  of  Maryland  is  the  state  university  and  land-grant  institution 
of  Maryland,  incorporated  as  an  agency  of  the  state  by  legislative  enactment  of 
1920.  The  separate  parts  of  the  university  have  varied  histories  dating  back 
many  years;  its  oldest  unit  is  now  155  years  old. 

The  government  of  the  institution  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  Regents.  This 
Board  has  eleven  members  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Maryland 
for  terms  of  seven  years  each.  Maryland  State  College  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Maryland  Board  of  Regents  but  it  is  administered  by  its  own  president 
and  staff. 

Under  the  ""Autonomy  Act"  enacted  in  1952,  the  Board  of  Regents  enjoys 
complete  authority  over  the  management  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  university. 
This  Autonomy  Act  freed  the  university  from  many  of  the  administrative  con- 
trols imposed  on  state  universities  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Admission  to  the  University  from  secondary  school  is  based  upon  evidence 
indicating  the  applicant's  probable  success  in  the  program  of  his  choice.  This 
evidence  is  defined  as: 

a.  Graduation  from  an  accredited  secondary  school, 

b.  Personal  recommendation  for  entrance  to  the  University  from  the  sec- 
ondary school  principal  or  headmaster,  and 

c.  Completion  of  the  subject  matter  requirements  for  the  desired  college 
curriculum  while  in  secondary  school. 

Resident  students  satisfying  these  requirements  are  admitted  to  the  Univer- 
sity if  they  present  a  minimum  average  of  ""C"  in  academic  courses  taken  in  the 
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last  two  years  of  secondary  school.  Residents  who  meet  the  above  requirements 
but  who  do  not  possess  a  minimvun  "C"  average  in  academic  courses  taken  in 
the  last  two  years  of  secondary  school  must  attend  a  special  summer  session  and 
pass  college  work  with  specified  minimiun  grades  in  order  to  gain  formal  admis- 
sion to  the  University. 

Non-resident  students  presenting  less  than  a  "C"  average  in  academic  courses 
taken  in  the  last  two  years  of  secondary  school  are  not  considered  for  admission 
to  the  University.  Non-residents  must  in  every  case  meet  all  the  listed  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  University. 

Admission  to  Maryland  State  College  may  come  either  through  a  certificate 
of  graduation  from  an  accredited  high  school,  through  entrance  examinations 
conducted  by  the  college,  or  through  submission  of  a  high-school  equivalent 
certificate. 

CURRICULUM 

The  curriculum  of  the  university  embraces  a  diversified  program  of  graduate, 
undergraduate,  and  professional  education.  In  the  Fall  of  I96I  the  12,120 
undergraduates  enrolled  at  the  University  included  4,729  Freshmen,  3,640 
Sophomores,  1,727  Juniors,  and  1,484  Seniors.  There  were  540  additional  stu- 
dents included  in  an  unclassified  category.  These  figures  suggest  the  possibility 
that  exists  of  absorbing  properly  qualified  graduates  of  the  two-year  community 
colleges  in  the  upper  division  of  the  University. 

As  far  as  graduate  instruction  at  the  University  is  concerned,  the  total  enroll- 
ment of  2,765  is  divided  between  1,653  Maryland  residents  and  1,112  out-of- 
state  students.  The  estimates  by  the  University  of  graduate  enrollment  for  1975 
range  from  a  minimum  of  6,000  to  a  possible  maximum  of  7,200. 

Maryland  State  College  offers  the  B.S.  and  B.A  degrees.  In  conformity  with 
its  land-grant  tradition,  its  curriculum  includes  such  areas  as  agriculture,  the 
mechanic  arts  and  home  economics,  as  well  as  providing  for  training  in  teacher 
education  and  the  liberal  arts. 

The  expenditures  for  physical  facilities  over  the  past  seven  years  at  both  the 
University  of  Maryland  and  Maryland  State  College  are  shown  in  Appendix  II, 
Table  B. 

To  help  meet  its  obligation  for  undergraduate  education,  the  University  has 
long  proposed  the  establishment  of  an  additional  campus  in  the  Baltimore 
metropolitan  area.  This  campus  would  be  primarily  designed  to  serve  prospective 
students  from  Baltimore  and  adjacent  areas.  At  the  present  time  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  Maryland  undergraduates  enrolled  at  College  Park  are  from  the 
Baltimore  metropolitan  region.  Total  undergraduate  enrollment  at  the  University 
is  expected  to  climb  from  12,120  to  25,300  by  1975.  The  University  beheves 
that  the  establishment  of  an  undergraduate  campus  in  Baltimore  would  bring  its 
facilities  much  closer  to  the  large  portion  of  the  undergraduate  body  which 
resides  in  this  densely  populated  area,  while  avoiding  any  over-crowding  of 
facilities  at  College  Park  in  the  years  to  come. 

MORGAN  STATE  COLLEGE 

Morgan  State  College  had  an  enrollment  of  2,255  in  1961.  It  anticipates 
that  by  1968  its  enrollment  will  have  grown  to  3,056.  It  has  been  a  State  institu- 
tion under  a  separate  board  of  trustees  since  1939. 
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Admission  to  Morgan  State  is  open  to  students  who  rank  in  the  upper  three- 
fourths  of  their  high  school  class.  Students  in  the  lower  quartile  may  be  admit- 
ted only  if  they  pass  an  entrance  examination.  The  College  awards  both  the  B.A. 
and  the  B.S.  degrees  to  undergraduates.  Its  courses  of  study  embrace  a  liberal 
arts  curriculum  as  well  as  pre-professional  preparation  for  medicine,  dentistry, 
pharmacy,  engineering,  law  and  social  work.  Since  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
its  teacher  education  program  has  included  elementary  as  well  as  secondary 
education.  The  state  appropriations  for  Morgan  State  College  from  1954  to 
1961  are  shown  in  Appendix  II,  Tables  A  and  B. 

THE  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGES 

The  present  and  prospective  enrollments  at  the  state  teachers  colleges  in 
Maryland  are  as  follows: 

TABLE  7 
ENROLLMENT:  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGES 

1961  1975 


Bowie 

360 

800 

Coppin 

351 

800 

Frostburg 

1,246 

2,050 

Salisbury 

481 

775 

Towson 

1,708 

5,000 

Total  4,146  9,425 


Source:  Staff  Questionnaire. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Admission  to  the  teachers  colleges  in  Maryland  is  open  to  high  school  gradu- 
ates upon  the  recommendation  of  their  high  school  principal.  A  student  may 
receive  an  unqualified  recommendation  only  when  he  has  compiled  an  A  or  B 
average  in  60%  of  the  college  entrance  subjects  taken  in  the  last  two  years  of 
high  school,  and  if  his  record  contains  nothing  less  than  a  C  in  any  of  these 
courses.  If  the  student's  record  does  not  meet  this  minimum  standard,  the  school 
official's  recommendation  can  only  be  a  conditional  one,  and  the  student  must 
take  entrance  examinations  administered  by  the  college.  If  the  student  receives 
neither  a  full  nor  a  conditional  recommendation,  he  is  not  accepted  for  admission. 

CURRICULUM 

The  majority  of  the  students  at  the  state  teachers  colleges  are  preparing  to 
teach  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools.  Although  the)'  have  only  about  12% 
of  the  full-time  undergraduate  enrollment  in  the  state's  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, the  teachers  colleges  annually  supply  45%  of  all  the  public  school  teachers 
trained  in  Maryland  institutions  of  higher  education. 
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However,  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  non-teacher  education  pro- 
grams is  growing.  The  following  table  shows  this  trend  in  three  of  the  teachers 
colleges. 

TABLE  8 

NON-TEACHER  EDUCATION  ENROLLMENT: 
STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGES 


Percentage: 
Total  enrollment        Non-teacher  Non-teacher 

Institution  1961  education  education 

Frostburg  1,246  132  11 

Salisbury  481  63  13 

Towson  1,708  110  6 

Source:  State  Department  of  Education 

Up  until  I960,  the  non-teacher  education  program  of  the  state  teachers  col- 
leges was  restricted  to  the  first  two  years  of  academic  work.  Since  that  time  it 
has  been  expanded  to  a  four-year  program  at  Frostburg,  Salisbury  and  Towson. 
In  June  of  1962  Frostburg  and  Towson  conferred  their  first  baccalaureate  degrees 
upon  non-teacher  education  candidates.  All  three  of  these  schools  can  now 
confer  the  B.A.  as  well  as  the  B.S.  degree. 

At  the  present  time  Coppin  State  Teachers  College  and  the  State  Teachers 
College  at  Bowie  have  no  students  who  are  in  non-teacher  education  programs. 
In  fact  the  teacher  education  program  at  these  schools  does  not  include  a  train- 
ing program  for  high  school  teachers,  and  this  retards  the  development  of  a 
liberal  arts  curriculum.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  it  is  necessary  for  teachers 
college  students  who  wish  to  take  certain  specialized  programs,  such  as  business 
administration,  and  engineering,  to  transfer  to  an  institution  offering  such  a 
course  of  study  upon  the  completion  of  their  first  two  years  of  academic  work. 

EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES 

There  are  no  over-all  formulas  used  for  the  allocation  of  state  funds  to  the 
teachers  colleges,  although  certain  yardsticks,  such  as  student-teacher  ratios,  are 
used  in  controlling  the  size  of  the  staff  at  individual  institutions.  The  tables  in 
Appendix  II  show  the  annual  cost  of  operating  these  institutions  over  the  past 
seven  years,  as  well  as  the  total  amount  appropriated  for  capital  improvements 
during  this  period. 

COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 

Community  Colleges  in  Maryland  are  established  with  local  sponsorship  but 
under  standards  developed  by  the  State  Department  of  Education.  The  State 
Department  considers  200  full-time  students  as  the  minimum  enrollment  neces- 
sary for  the  successful  functioning  of  a  community  college,  a  figure  which 
should  be  reached  within  five  to  eight  years  after  the  opening  of  the  college.  It 
is  anticipated  that  a  proposed  college  will  have  an  enrollment  of  this  minimum 
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size  if  the  secondary  schools  in  the  area  which  it  serves  have  at  least  1,000 
students  in  grades  9-12  at  the  time  it  is  established. 

During  their  first  two  years  of  operation  community  colleges  are  subject  to 
supervision  by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  which  checks  on  the  qualifi- 
cations of  faculty  members  and  adequacy  of  facilities  and  approves  all  the 
subjects  and  curricula  to  be  offered.  If  its  program  meets  with  approval,  the 
institution  then  receives  initial  accreditation  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
and  permission  to  grant  the  Associate  in  Arts  degree.  Thereafter,  the  State 
Department  of  Education  continues  to  check  upon  the  school's  adherence  to 
prescribed  standards. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  existing  public  community  colleges,  showing  full- 
time  enrollment  as  of  October,  1961,  as  well  as  the  projection  these  institutions 
have  made  for  their  1975  enrollment. 

TABLE  9 
ENROLLMENT  IN  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 

1961  1975 

1.  Allegany  Community  College   (Cumberland)  39  500 

2.  Hagerstown  Junior  College 

3.  Frederick  Community  College 

4.  Catonsville  Community  College 

5.  Baltimore  Junior  College 

6.  Harford  Junior  College  (Bel  Air) 

7.  Essex  Community  College 

8.  Anne  Arundel  Community  College  (Severna  Park) 

9.  Montgomery  Junior  College  (Takoma  Park) 

10.  Prince  George's  Community  College  (Suitland) 

11.  Charles  County  Community  College  (LaPlata) 

12.  St.  Mary's  Seminary  Junior  College 

(St.  Mary's  City) 

Total  3,571  18,159 

Other  sites  which  have  been  identified  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  as 
having  the  enrollment  potential  for  public  community  colleges  include: 

13.  Garrett  County 

14.  Carroll  County  at  Westminster 

15.  Baltimore  City 

16.  Baltimore  County  at  Towson 

17.  Cecil  County  at  Elkton 

18.  Talbot,  Caroline,  and  Queen  Anne's  Counties  at  Easton 

19.  Dorchester  County  at  Cambridge 

20.  Wicomico  County  at  Salisbury 

21.  Prince  George's  County  at  Laurel 

22.  Montgomery  County  at  Rockville 

23.  Montgomery  County  at  Bethesda-Chevy  Chase 


309 

1,389 

38 

550 

130 

1,500 

1,069 

2,500 

134 

1,500 

114 

1,200 

)   131 

1,500 

1,190 

4,320 

199 

2,000 

51 

350 

167 

850 

Source:  Staff  Questionnaire. 
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ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

The  Community  colleges  follow  what  is  referred  to  as  an  "open-door"  policy 
in  admission.^  This  policy  rests  on  the  premise  that  students  with  ability  should 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  show  that  they  can  do  college  work.  Each  student's 
high  school  record  is  evaluated  upon  his  entrance  into  college,  and  he  is  given 
standardized  tests,  but  these  procedures  are  used  primarily  for  placement. 
Approximately  60  to  70%  of  the  students  enrolled  at  the  older  community 
colleges  intend  to  go  on  to  a  four-year  institution.  At  the  newer  institutions  the 
total  may  go  as  high  as  100%. 

EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES 

It  is  assumed  that  each  full-time  equivalent  student  (12  semester  hours)  at 
a  community  college  requires  an  expenditure  of  $4,000  for  the  development  of 
facilities  as,  for  example,  the  acquisition  of  land,  the  renovation  and  construc- 
tion of  buildings,  and  the  purchase  of  equipment.  Of  this  total,  according  to 
present  law,  the  state  may  supply  up  to  $2,000  per  student  on  a  50-50  matching 
basis  with  the  local  school  unit.  So  far  the  state  has  appropriated  a  total  of 
$10,000,000  for  this  purpose.  Allocations  to  each  local  school  unit  are  made  on 
the  basis  of  projections  prepared  by  the  local  area,  after  review  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education. 

The  cost  of  operating  community  colleges  is  borne  jointly  by  the  student, 
the  local  school  unit  and  the  state.  Beginning  in  July,  1963,  the  state  will  supply 
up  to  $225  per  student  toward  the  cost  of  administering  a  community  college, 
which  is  expected  to  run  from  $600  to  $700  per  student.  At  the  present  time 
this  state's  share  is  $175  per  full-time  equivalent  student. 

A  principal  basis  for  the  community  college  movement  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
an  economical  method  of  providing  higher  education.  Since  all  students  live  at 
home,  no  dormitory  facilities  are  required.  Frequently,  part-time  faculty  are 
recruited  from  business  and  industry  in  the  service  area.  These  part-time  pro- 
fessors are  usually  employed  less  expensively,  on  a  semester-hour  basis,  than 
would  be  possible  with  full-time  teachers.  And  the  first  two  years  of  college  can 
generally  be  handled  with  less  expenditure  than  the  final  two  years  of  under- 
graduate work,  since  classes  are  larger  at  this  level,  and  consequently  there  is  a 
higher  student-teacher  ratio  and  a  more  efficient  utilization  of  class-room  space. 

THE  ADEQUACY  OF  EXISTING  FACILITIES 

In  terms  of  numerical  impact,  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  deniand 
for  public  higher  education  in  Maryland  is  not  expected  to  change  materially 
by  1975.  The  areas  where  the  demand  is  now  heaviest — the  Maryland  counties 
in  the  metropolitan  area  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  city  and  counties  of 
metropolitan  Baltimore — will  be  the  areas  of  greatest  demand  in  1975.  The  six 
leading  governmental  units  in  these  areas — Baltimore  City  as  well  as  Baltimore, 
Anne  Arundel,  Harford,  Montgomery  and  Prince  George's  counties,  accounted 

^  St.  Mary's  Seminary  Junior  College,  which  is  a  state-operated  two-year  institution, 
requires  high  school  graduation  with  l6  credits  of  work  averaging  ""C"  or  better  as  a 
prerequisite  for  admission. 
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for  approximately  82%  of  the  new  demand  for  public  higher  education  in 
Maryland  in  1961.  By  1975  these  six  units  will  still  generate  approximately 
80%  of  the  new  annual  demand  for  public  higher  education  in  the  state. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  location,  the  independent  four-year  institutions 
of  public  higher  education  in  Maryland  are  well  situated  to  meet  emerging 
needs.  The  University  of  Maryland,  Morgan  State  College  and  3  of  the  5 
teachers  colleges  are  located  in  the  six  populous  areas  where  now  and  in  the 
future  80%  of  the  demand  for  public  higher  education  is  expected  to  arise.  The 
two  other  teachers  colleges — Salisbury  and  Frostburg — while  far  removed  from 
centers  of  population  in  the  state,  are  well  located  to  ser\'e  two  rather  distinct 
geographical  areas — the  Eastern  Shore  and  Western  Maryland.  On  the  whole 
this  situation  compares  favorably  with  conditions  to  be  encountered  in  a  state 
like  West  Virginia,  where  the  university  is  located  at  some  distance  from  the 
center  of  population  growth. 

Maryland  thus  has  an  excellent  opportunity  to  meet  a  large  part  of  the 
demand  for  public  higher  education  in  the  years  to  come  by  strengdiening  and 
broadening  the  services  of  the  four-year  institutions  already  in  existence  and  by 
the  proper  development  of  the  two-year  community  college  system. 

The  University  of  Maryland,  with  campuses  at  College  Park  and  Baltimore, 
is  well  located  to  serve  its  unique  role  in  the  public  sector  of  higher  education 
as  a  center  for  advanced  training  and  research.  At  the  same  time,  the  University 
should  continue  to  make  its  maximum  contribution  to  undergraduate  education 
in  the  state,  since  this  is  a  responsibility  that  the  state  colleges  and  the  com- 
munity college  system  cannot  assume  by  themselves. 

The  conversion  of  the  state  teachers  colleges  in  Maryland  into  full-fledged 
liberal  arts  institutions  should  be  completed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  This  will 
enable  these  schools  to  broaden  their  services  to  the  community,  and  it  will  at 
the  same  time  enhance  their  efiFectiveness  as  teacher  education  institutions,  since 
this  conversion  will  further  enrich  and  diversify  the  curriculum  to  which  pros- 
pective teachers  are  exposed. 

The  community  colleges  are  a  vital  segment  of  the  total  system  of  higher 
education  in  Maryland.  In  a  state  like  California,  the  junior  colleges  have  long 
had  a  central  role  in  the  development  of  higher  education.  A  recent  study 
summed  up  the  contribution  of  the  California  junior  college  in  these  terms: 
"It  enables  many  capable  students  to  attend  college  who  would  other- 
wise find  it  financially  impossible  to  do  so.  It  opens  its  doors  to  students 
of  more  limited  ability  who  nevertheless  may  deserve  some  formal  train- 
ing beyond  the  twelfth  grade,  if  not  a  four-year  course.   In  these  two 
senses  it  widens  opportunity;  it  assures  the  'right  to  try'  in  a  system  of 
higher  education  ....  The  community  college  sorts  out  the  students  who 
have  a  good  chance  of  doing  successful  work  in  four-year  institutions  and 
oifers   alternatives   for   those   who   are   either  uninterested   in   advanced 
education  or  deficient  in  ability. 2" 

The  community  colleges  in  Maryland  can  perform  similar  functions — 
singling  out  students  with  a  definite  interest  in  further  undergraduate  and  even 
graduate  education  and  sending  them  on  to  some  other  public  or  private  institu- 
tion, while  providing  other  students  who  need  a  two-year  terminal  program  with 

^T.  R.  McConnell,  A  General  Pattern  for  American  Public  Higher  Education.  (N.  Y., 
1962),  pp.  134-35. 
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txaining  in  general  and  technical  education  which  will  equip  them  for  both 
democratic  citizenship  and  a  productive  role  in  the  economy. 

While  most  of  the  public  institutions  of  higher  education  in  Maryland  are 
well  located  geographically,  and  their  facilities  can  readily  be  expanded  to  keep 
pace  with  climbing  enrollments,  the  Commission  belie\'es  that  steps  should  be 
taken  immediately  to  obtain  the  most  efficient  use  of  these  facilities  to  meet  the 
emerging  need  for  higher  education  in  the  state. 

This  means  that  measures  should  be  taken  to  encourage  the  full  use  of 
each  institution  in  the  state.  The  State  Teachers  College  at  Bowie,  for  example, 
is  strategically  located  to  meet  some  of  the  emerging  need  for  higher  education 
at  the  outer  fringe  of  both  the  Washington  and  Baltimore  metropolitan  areas, 
but  it  can  only  do  so  if  it  serves  all  qualified  students.  This  same  principle 
should  be  applied  to  all  other  institutions  in  the  state. 

It  is  equally  important  that  the  academic  standards  at  the  community 
colleges  be  high  enough  to  insure  that  graduates  of  these  two-year  institu- 
tions are  qualified  to  undertake  further  undergraduate  or  graduate  training 
if  they  choose.  Unless  this  can  be  accomplished  without  prejudice  to  their 
terminal  education  program,  the  communit}'  colleges  will  not  be  able  to  meet 
their  full  educational  responsibilities  in  the  state. 

Finally,  all  institutions — the  University  of  Maryland,  as  well  as  the  state 
and  community  colleges — should  do  everything  they  can,  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  academic  standards,  to  insure  that  maximum  use  is  made  of 
existing  facilities,  so  that  as  many  students  as  possible  are  accommodated  in 
the  state's  educational  system. 

While  every  capable  student  in  Marj'land  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  a  high-quality  education  at  a  public  college  or  university,  this  does  not 
mean  that  every  student  should  receive  his  education  at  the  same  kind  of  insti- 
tution. Some  students  will  find  their  needs  best  satisfied  by  a  two-year  terminal 
program  at  one  of  the  community  colleges,  others  may  wish  to  carry  their  educa- 
tion through  the  four-year  level  at  a  state  institution,  or  even  to  the  highest  level 
of  professional  training  at  the  University  of  Maryland.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  state  as  well  as  the  student,  it  will  be  most  efficient  and  economical  if 
Marj'land  maintains  a  variety  of  institutions  to  meet  these  diverse  needs.  In  the 
chapter  which  follows,  the  Commission  recommends  a  system  of  organization 
which  it  believes  will  assure  this  institutional  variety. 
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Chapter  IV 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  PUBLIC  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  IN  MARYLAND 

Across  the  country  the  pattern  of  organization  that  has  found  increasing 
acceptance  for  public  higher  education  rests  upon  a  tn-partite  division  of  respon- 
sibility among  three  different  types  of  institutions — the  University,  the  state 
college  and  the  community  college.  Under  the  arrangement  which  prevails  in 
California  as  well  as  certain  other  states,  these  three  segments  of  public  higher 
education  are  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  separate  governing  boards — each 
charged  with  independent  authority  for  the  development  of  educational  policy 
in  the  area  under  its  control. 

These  separate  boards  govern  institutions  that  have  distinct  spheres  of  edu- 
cational responsibility.  In  Maryland,  for  example,  the  state  University  has  unique 
resources  for  research  and  graduate  and  professional  training — resources  that 
could  not  without  great  expense  be  duplicated  at  other  public  institutions  in  the 
state.  Even  while  they  are  developing  as  liberal  arts  institutions,  the  state  col- 
leges will  be  expected  to  place  particular  emphasis  upon  teacher  education,  in 
order  to  meet  the  continuing  need  for  qualified  personnel  in  the  Maryland 
public  school  system. 

The  community  colleges  face  the  unique  challenge  of  providing  a  special 
two-year  terminal  program  for  sub-professional  and  technical  training.  At  the 
same  time  all  public  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  state  share  a  common 
responsibility  to  help  meet  the  swelling  demand  for  general  undergraduate 
education  that  can  be  anticipated  in  Maryland  over  the  next  decade  and  beyond 
— the  community  colleges  with  their  two-year  program  and  the  University  and 
the  state  colleges  with  a  four-year  curriculum. 

The  tri-partite  plan  of  organization  which  the  Commission  presents  in  this 
report  is  designed  to  insure  that  each  of  the  separate  segments  of  the  total 
system  of  public  higher  education  in  the  state  has  a  board  charged  with  exclu- 
sive responsibility  for  its  proper  development.  The  Commission  is  also  convinced 
of  the  vital  importance  of  establishing  a  permanent  advisory  body  which  will 
link  together  the  three  separate  governing  boards  in  a  coordinated  approach  to 
research  and  planning  for  the  state- wide  development  of  public  higher  education 
in  Maryland. 

In  this  chapter  the  Commission  outlines  the  powers  and  responsibilities  of 
the  three  state  boards  which  it  believes  should  have  primary  responsibility  for 
Maryland's  system  of  public  higher  education.  (See  Figure  7)  It  also  recom- 
mends the  creation  of  an  Advisory  Council  for  Higher  Education — an  advisory 
and  planning  body  made  up  of  representatives  of  these  individual  governing 
boards.  (See  Figure  8)  If  all  these  agencies  are  managed  by  qualified  personnel, 
at  both  the  trustee  and  professional  level,  then  Maryland  can  be  assured  of 
having  a  system  of  public  higher  education  second  to  none — a  system  dedicated 
to  the  essential  goals  of  academic  quality,  administrative  efficiency,  and  educa- 
tional diversity. 
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THE  BOARD  OF  REGENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  MARYLAND 

As  Thomas  Jefferson  long  ago  pointed  out,  the  University  is  the  capstone 
of  public  education  in  every  state — an  institution  of  learning  of  the  highest 
grade.  The  primacy  of  the  state  university  has  since  been  acknowledged  in  every 
system  of  public  higher  education  established  in  the  United  States.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country  the  pre-eminence  of  the  University  has  led  to  its  being 
placed  in  a  position  of  constitutional  independence  within  the  total  structure  of 
state  government. 

It  has  also  come  to  be  recognized  that  a  large  part  of  the  vitality  which 
state  universities  have  exhibited  over  the  years  stems  from  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  governed  by  independent  boards  of  trustees.  In  this  way  the  public 
University  has  been  to  some  extent  isolated  from  the  shifting  fortunes  or  state 
politics  and  the  uniform  procedures  of  state  administration.  In  Maryland  the 
University  is  governed  by  an  independent  board  of  regents,  made  up  of  11 
members  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
for  7-year  overlapping  terms. 

Under  law  this  Board  is  charged  with  full  responsibility  for  the  government 
of  the  University.  The  Autonomy  Act  of  1952  spelled  out  this  authority  in 
unmistakable  terms:  "the  Board  of  Regents  shall  exercise  with  reference  to  the 
University  of  Maryland  ...  all  the  powers,  rights,  and  privileges  that  go  with 
the  responsibility  of  management  .  .  .  and  said  board  shall  not  be  superseded 
in  authority  by  any  other  State  board,  bureau,  department  or  commission,  in  the 
management  of  the  University's  affairs." 

The  GDmmission  strongly  indorses  the  provisions  of  the  Autonomy  Act 
which  guarantee  the  independence  of  the  University  of  Maryland.  It  regards  the 
right  of  any  board  of  trustees  to  govern  the  internal  affairs  of  an  academic 
institution  under  its  jurisdiction  as  essential  both  to  the  freedom  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  higher  education.  For  it  is  through  freedom  that  higher  education 
attains  its  highest  level  of  performance  in  the  tasks  of  conserving,  disseminating 
and  advancing  knowledge. 


THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  STATE  COLLEGES 

As  state  colleges  and  teachers  colleges  have  grown  in  academic  maturity  in 
this  countr)',  it  has  become  increasingly  common  to  establish  a  separate  board  of 
trustees  charged  with  the  single  task  of  governing  these  institutions.  The  Com- 
mission strongly  believes  that  this  step  should  now  be  taken  in  Maryland, 
and  it  therefore  recommends  the  establishment  of  an  entirely  new  gov- 
erning board — the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Colleges — which  should 
be  given  jurisdiction  over  all  the  state  colleges  in  Maryland:  Bowie,  Coppin, 
Frostburg,  Morgan,  Salisbury  and  Towson,  and  over  any  other  state  college 
that  may  subsequently  be  established. 

As  indicated  in  the  previous  chapter,  the  Commission  also  believes  that 
whenever  it  is  feasible,  each  of  the  state  teachers  colleges  should  be  con- 
verted into  full-fledged  four-year  liberal  arts  institutions  offering  an  oppor- 
tunity for  concentration  in  subject  matter  fields  as  well  as  teacher  education. 
The  inclusion  in  this  system  of  Morgan  State  College,  which  has  long  been  a 
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liberal  arts  institution,  will  help  speed  the  attainment  of  this  goal.  The  Com- 
mission recognizes,  however,  that  not  all  the  state-operated  four-year  institutions 
have  reached  a  stage  of  academic  development  which  will  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  become  liberal  arts  institutions  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Colleges  should  have  9  members,  8  of 
whom  would  be  lay  trustees  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  9-year  overlapping 
terms.  One  of  these  lay  trustees  should  be  elected  Chairman  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  should  ser\'e  as  an  ex  officio 
member  of  the  Board  and  should  have  full  power  to  vote  on  all  matters  before 
it.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Colleges  would  assume  the  statutory 
duties  now  exercised  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Teachers  Colleges, 
as  well  as  the  duties  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Morgan  State  College.  The 
Board  should  appoint  an  Executive  Director,  who  would  be  the  chief  adminis- 
trative officer  of  the  agency  and  would  supervise  the  activities  of  its  staff. 

It  is  of  critical  importance  that  the  Governor  appoint  to  the  Board  lay 
trustees  who  are  devoted  to  the  cause  of  higher  education  and  knowledgeable 
and  informed  on  its  distinctive  problems.  There  is  no  more  important  contribu- 
tion a  Governor  can  make  to  the  welfare  of  public  colleges  and  universities 
than  to  place  these  institutions  under  the  direction  of  lay  boards  of  control  that 
will  give  dedicated  service  to  the  institutions  for  which  they  are  responsible. 

The  Commission  strongly  recommends  that  in  making  his  initial  appoint- 
ments to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Colleges  the  Governor  name 
one  trustee  drawn  from  the  existing  membership  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  one  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Morgan  State  College. 
This  would  bring  to  the  State  College  Board  in  its  initial  years  of  operation  the 
experience  and  wisdom  which  these  two  Trustees  have  acquired  through  their 
service  with  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Morgan 
State  College. 

The  Commission  does  not  anticipate  that  all  the  state  colleges  will  develop 
in  precisely  the  same  fashion.  It  is  rather  to  be  expected  that  each  will  evolve 
in  response  to  the  needs  of  the  public  which  it  serves.  The  Commission  believes 
that  some  of  these  institutions  should  be  encouraged  to  offer  graduate  work 
leading  to  a  master's  degree. 

THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Traditionally,  the  State  Board  of  Education  has  exercised  a  broad  range  of 
responsibilities  for  higher  education  in  Maryland.  It  establishes  the  standards 
under  which  graduates  of  approved  high  schools  are  certified  by  high  school 
principals  as  being  qualified  to  pursue  courses  of  study  in  state-supported  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning.  The  State  Board  determines  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  information  and  plans  that  must  be  submitted  by  local  school  units  when 
they  petition  the  state  for  financial  assistance  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
community  college.  And  it  is  the  State  Board  of  Education  which  has  the  ulti- 
mate authority  to  prescribe  the  minimum  requirements  under  which  all  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  in  the  state  confer  academic  degrees. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  has  a  special  responsibility  to  assist 
teachers  colleges  and  the  community  colleges  in  the  development  of  their  re- 
spective curricula.   The  Supervisor  of  Teacher  and   Higher  Education  in  the 
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Department  maintains  contact  with  and  assists  the  administrators  of  all  the 
approved  teacher  education  programs  in  the  State — private  as  well  as  public. 
The  Department's  duties  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  community  col- 
leges include  the  establishment  of  minimum  standards  on  entrance  requirements 
and  curricula.  It  also  prescribes  the  reporting  procedures  and  policies  that  are  to 
be  followed  by  the  local  boards  which  govern  community  colleges  in  submitting 
requests  for  state  financial  assistance. 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  proper  performance  of  all  these  duties 
requires  the  establishment  of  a  Division  of  Higher  Education  in  the  State 
Department  of  Education  which  should  be  charged  with  the  specific  task 
of  assisting  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  exercising  their  responsibilities  in  the  field  of  higher  education. 
Departmental  personnel  working  in  this  area  should  be  left  free  to  devote  full- 
time  to  the  needs  and  problems  of  public  higher  education. 


ADVISORY  COUNCIL  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

As  the  responsibilities  of  higher  education  across  the  nation  continue  to 
grow,  public  colleges  and  universities  have  found  it  increasingly  valuable  to 
meet  together  to  consider  plans  for  the  orderly  development  of  a  state-wide 
system  of  public  education  beyond  the  high  school.  The  Commission  strongly 
recommends  that  the  public  institutions  of  higher  education  in  this  state 
create  an  Advisory  Council  for  Higher  Education,  made  up  of  representa- 
tives selected  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Colleges,  and  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

This  Advisory  Council  should  be  charged  with  responsibility  for  preparing 
plans  with  respect  to  the  over-all  development  of  Maryland's  system  of  public 
higher  education.  To  perform  this  function,  the  Council  should  conduct  studies 
of  the  emerging  need  for  higher  education  in  this  state — in  the  area  of  under- 
graduate, graduate  and  adult  education,  as  well  as  for  research  and  professional 
and  technical  training.  The  Council  should  also  carry  on  research  into  changes 
in  the  economic  and  social  structure  of  the  state  that  are  likely  to  create  new 
demands  for  higher  education  in  Maryland — changes  in  the  size  and  character 
of  the  population — along  with  shifts  in  the  industrial  and  technological  needs 
of  the  economy. 

It  is  imperative  that  public  colleges  and  universities  plan  now  to  meet  the 
expanding  demand  for  higher  education  in  the  decades  ahead.  The  future  of 
higher  education  in  Maryland  cannot  be  left  to  the  periodic  efforts  of  commis- 
sions appointed  at  irregular  intervals  in  response  to  a  crisis  that  is  already  upon 
us.  The  creation  of  an  Advisory  Council  for  Higher  Education  will  enable  us 
to  anticipate  many  problems  before  they  arise. 

An  important  by-product  which  will  flow  from  the  establishment  of  this 
Advisory  Council  will  be  the  improvement  of  communications  among  public 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  state.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no 
formal  agency  through  which  institutions  of  higher  education  can  meet  together 
to  discuss  problems  of  mutual  concern.  The  Advisory  Council  will  provide  such 
a  forum  for  the  joint  consideration  of  educational  policy. 

Finally,  the  Council  will  be  an  agency  to  which  the  Legislature,  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  the  people  of  Maryland  can  look  for  authoritative  guidance  on  the 
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needs  of  public  higher  education  in  the  state.  This  fact-finding  role  of  the 
Council — coupled  with  an  effective  public  information  program  on  its  part — 
will  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  stimulating  public  awareness  of  the 
needs  and  problems  of  public  higher  education  in  Maryland. 

This  Advisory  Council  should  be  established  by  joint  action  of  the  three 
boards  responsible  for  public  higher  education  in  Maryland,  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State 
Colleges,  and  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Each  of  these  boards  should  appoint 
three  members  to  the  Advisory  Council.  The  three  members  appointed  by  the 
University  of  Maryland  would  include  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
and  the  President  of  the  University.  The  representatives  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  State  Colleges  would  include  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  and 
two  of  the  State  college  presidents.  The  State  Board  of  Education  would  include 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  among  its 
representatives.  The  chairmanship  of  the  Council  should  rotate  among  repre- 
sentatives of  the  three  Boards.  The  staff  of  the  Council  may  be  drawn  from  the 
skilled  personnel  available  at  the  institutions  which  it  represents. 

The  success  of  any  plan  of  organization  rests  ultimately  upon  the  dedication 
and  competence  of  the  individuals  who  assume  responsibility  for  its  operation. 
The  Commission  reiterates  its  belief  that  the  future  of  public  higher  education 
in  Maryland  depends  in  large  measure  upon  the  calibre  of  person  named  to  sit 
on  the  governing  boards  vested  with  jurisdiction  over  higher  learning.  These 
trustees  must  be  well-chosen,  and  they  in  turn  must  adhere  to  the  highest 
standards  in  the  selection  of  their  executive  staff,  if  Maryland  is  to  realize  the 
achievement  in  public  higher  education  that  its  resources  and  its  population 
permit. 
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Chapter  V 
A  LOOK  AHEAD 

In  this  report  the  Commission  has  tried  to  spell  out  the  fundamental  as- 
sumptions upon  which  it  beheves  the  future  development  of  public  higher 
education  in  Maryland  should  be  based. 

First  and  foremost  the  state  can  expect  to  see  the  enrollment  in  its  public 
system  of  higher  education  more  than  double  by  1975.  This  rate  of  growth  is 
consistent  with  the  nation-wide  trend,  and  reflects  an  increasing  tendency  on 
the  part  of  young  people  to  pursue  their  education  beyond  the  high  school,  as 
well  as  the  expanding  need  of  our  highly  industrialized  society  for  trained 
manpower. 

Thus,  while  some  observers  would  argue  for  a  more  restrictive  policy  on 
admissions  as  a  method  of  meeting  the  rising  demand  for  higher  education,  the 
Commission  is  convinced  that  as  many  qualified  young  people  as  possible  should 
actually  be  encouraged  to  obtain  the  advanced  technical  or  academic  training 
they  will  need  to  find  career  opportunities  in  our  society.  Both  the  economic 
development  of  Maryland  and  even  our  survival  as  a  nation  may  ultimately 
depend  upon  a  successful  eflFort  to  up-grade  the  skills  of  our  population. 

This  does  not  mean  that  every  capable  high  school  graduate  should  be 
encouraged  to  seek  a  degree  at  a  four-year  institution — either  public  or  private. 
Many  students  would  benefit  most  from  technical  or  sub-professional  training 
under  a  two-year  terminal  program  at  a  community  college.  The  need  for  such 
technically  trained  personnel  to  undergird  our  professional  and  engineering 
talent  is  often  overlooked.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  need  today  four 
or  five  skilled  technicians  for  every  scientist  or  engineer  that  our  universities 
turn  out. 

The  state  of  Maryland  thus  has  diverse  needs  in  the  field  of  higher  educa- 
tion— a  need  for  graduate  and  professional  training  at  the  highest  level,  for 
liberal  arts  and  teacher  education  programs,  and  for  two-year  colleges  which 
can  perform  a  screening  function  for  the  entire  system  of  public  higher  educa- 
tion, sending  some  students  on  for  further  education  and  equipping  others  with 
vocational  skills  through  terminal  programs. 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  organization  of  public  higher  education 
in  this  state  should  mirror  the  need  for  diversity  of  function.  It  has,  therefore, 
recommended  the  establishment  of  a  tri-partite  system  of  institutions — a  state 
University,  a  state  college  system,  and  a  continuance  of  the  community  college 
program  under  local  control  but  with  continuing  financial  assistance  from  the 
state. 

All  too  often  in  the  past,  colleges  and  universities  in  this  country  have 
given  lip  service  to  the  need  for  diversity  while  at  the  same  time  doing  their 
best  to  become  as  much  like  neighboring  institutions  as  possible.  The  Commis- 
sion is  convinced  that  public  higher  education  reaches  its  highest  level  of 
achievement  when  there  are  many  centers  of  innovation  and  energy  within  the 
system. 
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Across  the  whole  sweep  of  American  histor)',  the  genius  of  our  society  has 
been  its  capacity  for  encouraging  the  release  of  human  energy  through  a  wide 
variety  of  channels.  This  commitment  to  pluralism  underlies  the  federal  pattern 
of  our  political  organization;  it  is  the  driving  force  behind  our  competitive 
system  of  economic  enterprise;  and  within  the  broader  reaches  of  society  it  has 
given  rise  to  the  multiplicity  of  private  associations  which  De  Tocqueville  saw 
as  the  distinguishing  mark  of  American  democracy. 

The  Commission  believes  that  this  same  principle  of  pluralism  should 
animate  the  organization  of  public  higher  education.  It  recognizes,  however, 
that  the  healthy  growth  and  development  of  each  institution  must  proceed 
within  an  orderly  framework  that  takes  account  of  the  facilities  available  at 
all  public  institutions  of  higher  education  within  the  state.  It  is  with  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  coordination  and  cooperation  in  meeting  problems  of  mutual 
concern  that  the  Commission  has  recommended  the  creation  of  an  Advisory 
Council  for  Public  Higher  Education. 

Whenever  necessary  or  appropriate,  this  Advisory  Council  should  be  free 
to  consult  with  and  seek  the  cooperation  of  private  institutions  of  higher 
education  within  the  state  in  meeting  problems  that  concern  the  entire  frame- 
work of  higher  education  in  Maryland — private  as  well  as  public.  The  need 
for  public  higher  education  in  any  state  is  partly  shaped  by  the  availability  of 
private  education  resources  within  the  same  area.  The  Commission  believes  that 
there  is  a  great  need  for  private  institutions  to  work  together  with  the  public 
system  of  higher  education  in  meeting  problems  of  common  concern. 

While  the  tri-partite  system  of  public  higher  education  which  the  Commis- 
sion has  recommended  in  this  report  is  designed  to  insure  that  as  many  students 
as  possible  have  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  college  or  university  education  in 
Maryland,  it  is  also  intended  to  encourage  the  development  of  a  high  quality 
system  of  public  higher  education  in  this  state. 

To  achieve  this  goal  of  excellence  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
quality  in  higher  learning  is  contagious.  Only  very  able  boards  of  trustees  will 
select  the  highly  competent  college  administrators  who  will  be  hospitable  to 
the  recruitment  of  well  qualified  faculties  capable  of  bringing  out  the  best  in 
students.  Such  adherence  to  the  goal  of  quality  is  required  at  every  point  in  the 
system  of  public  higher  education,  for  if  quality  is  contagious,  so  too  unfortu- 
nately is  mediocrity. 

Consequently,  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  any  over-all  pattern  of  organization 
will  automatically  guarantee  the  achievement  of  an  outstanding  system  of  public 
higher  education.  The  best  structural  arrangement  only  provides  a  framework 
within  which  individual  talent  can  most  effectively  express  itself.  The  plan  of 
organization  presented  in  this  report  can  succeed  only  if  a  maximum  effort  is 
made  in  years  to  come  to  recruit  the  most  highly  qualified  personnel  at  all 
levels  of  academic  responsibility. 

To  be  sure  this  will  cost  money.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  recommendations 
in  this  report  are  predicated  on  the  assumption  that  the  state  will  spend  a  great 
deal  more  money  in  the  future  on  higher  education  than  it  has  in  the  past. 
Nor  will  this  result  entirely  from  expanding  enrollments.  A  state  university  of 
the  first  rank  is  an  expensive  institution.  Graduate  work  is  inherently  more 
costly  than  undergraduate  instruction  and  the  university's  unique  role  in  push- 
ing back  the  frontiers  of  knowledge  requires  sizeable  expenditures  for  faculty 
salaries  and  research  facilities. 
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Moreover,  the  conversion  of  the  teachers  colleges  to  state  colleges  will 
necessarily  require  a  higher  level  of  investment  in  new  plant  and  faculty 
personnel,  and  as  the  community  colleges  expand  in  enrollment,  state  expendi- 
tures in  this  area  will  correspondingly  rise. 

But  while  higher  education  is  a  cost  to  the  state,  it  is  also  an  investment — 
perhaps  the  most  important  investment  any  state  makes.  Unless  Maryland  is 
prepared  to  support  a  system  of  public  higher  education  capable  of  providing 
genuine  intellectual  enrichment  it  wastes  not  only  money,  but  resources  much 
more  precious — the  minds  and  energies  of  its  young  people. 

These  are  resources  that  the  state  will  need  to  call  upon  for  years  to  come — 
for  service  and  leadership  in  business,  in  government  and  in  a  host  of  pro- 
fessional and  vocational  capacities.  The  loss  any  state  may  suffer  today  through 
the  maintenance  of  a  second-rate  system  of  public  higher  education  will  haunt 
and  hamper  its  progress  throughout  the  remainder  of  this  century. 

The  money  Maryland  thus  puts  into  higher  education  is  spent  neither  to 
satisfy  the  ambitions  of  the  student,  nor  to  gratify  the  pride  and  ambition  of 
parents.  It  is  an  investment  the  community  makes  in  its  own  behalf.  Here 
certainly  public  and  private  interests  are  in  perfect  harmony. 

Finally,  it  is  essential  to  note  that  the  task  of  building  a  first-rate  system  of 
public  higher  education  in  Maryland  can  only  be  accomplished  if  educational 
officials  are  left  free  to  manage  the  internal  affairs  of  public  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  For  the  business  of  governing  public  colleges  and  universities 
requires  the  continuous,  experienced  and  perceptive  scrutiny  of  lay  boards  of 
trustees,  as  well  as  the  day-to-day  attention  of  skilled  college  administrators. 
Ultimately  it  is  these  officials — alone  among  state  administrators — whom  the 
community  will  hold  accountable  for  the  success  or  failure  of  public  higher 
education  in  Maryland.  If  college  officials  are  to  discharge  this  public  trust,  their 
authority  over  the  institutions  they  represent  should  be  commensurate  with  their 
responsibility. 

Of  all  the  functions  which  the  state  undertakes  to  perform,  education  is  the 
most  important,  since  the  level  of  achievement  in  all  other  areas  of  activity 
ultimately  depends  upon  the  success  of  our  educational  effort.  In  this  report 
the  Commission  has  tried  to  spell  out  its  conviction  that  while  the  level  of 
investment  in  higher  education  will  continue  to  grow,  the  rate  of  return  will 
grow  also.  And  it  is  a  return  that  will  enrich  not  only  the  student  and  the 
state,  but  the  national  and  international  communities  of  which  we  are  all  a 
part. 
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APPENDIX  I,  TABLE  A 
MARYLAND  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  IN  JUNE  OF  GIVEN  YEARS 


Public 

Non-Public 

Total 

High  School 

1                 High  School 

High  School 

YEAR 

Graduates 

Graduates 

Graduates 

(Actual) 

1951 

12,092 

1952 

12,343 

1953 

13,351 

1954 

14,060 

1955 

15,161 

1956 

16,761 

2,536 

19,297 

1957 

17,111 

2,638 

19,749 

1958 

18,380 

2,831 

21,211 

1959 

20,465 

3,156 

23,621 

I960 

23,854 

3,671 
(Projected) 

27,525 

1961 

26,771 

3,914 

30,685 

1962 

26,322 

3,980 

30,302 

1963 

26,952 

4,126 

31,078 

1964 

30,150 

4,942 

35,092 

1965 

34,491 

5,589 

40,080 

1966 

34,632 

5,405 

40,037 

1967 

32,115 

5,429 

37,544 

1968 

32,654 

5,551 

38,205 

1969 

34,656 

5,881 

40,537 

1970 

35,921 

6,144 

42,065 

1971 

37,435 

6,239 

43,674 

1972 

39,714 

6,520 

46,234 

1973 

41,174 

6,815 

47,989 

1974 

42,978 

7,123 

50,101 

1975 

45,695 

7,554 

53,249 

_ 

Source:  Actual  data  from  Annual  Reports,  Maryland  State  Department  of  Education  and 
unpublished  materials  of  the  same  department.  Projected  data  from  staff  estimates. 
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APPENDIX  I,  TABLE  B 

MARYLAND  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  CONTINUING  INTO  HIGHER 
EDUCATION— FALL  SEMESTER  FOLLOWING  JUNE  GRADUATION 


Percentage  of 

Total 

Total 

Graduates 

High  School 

1                 Continuing  into 

Continuing  into 

YEAR 

Graduates 

Higher  Education 

Higher  Education 

(Actual) 

1951 

12,092* 

3,148* 

24.4* 

1952 

12,343* 

3,222* 

26.1* 

1953 

13,351* 

3,698* 

27.7* 

1954 

14,060* 

3,951* 

28.1* 

1955 

15,161* 

4,109* 

27.1* 

1956 

19,297 

5,031 

26.1 

1957 

19,749 

5,656 

28.6 

1958 

21,211 

6,499 

30.6 

1959 

23,621 

7,351 

31.1 

I960 

27,525 

9,251 
(Projected) 

33.6 

1961 

30,685 

10,059 

32.8 

1962 

30,302 

10,185 

33.6 

1963 

31,078 

10,703 

34.4 

1964 

35,092 

12,377 

35.3 

1965 

40,080 

14,469 

36.1 

1966 

40,037 

14,774 

36.9 

1967 

37,544 

14,154 

37.7 

1968 

38,205 

14,709 

38.5 

1969 

40,537 

15,931 

39.3 

1970 

42,065 

16,826 

40.0 

1971 

43,674 

17,775 

40.7 

1972 

46,234 

19,141 

41.4 

1973 

47,989 

20,155 

42.0 

1974 

50,101 

21,343 

42.6 

1975 

53,249 

23,004 

43.2 

Source:  Actual  data  from  Annual  Reports  and  other  published  and  unpublished  materials 
of  the  Maryland  State  Department  of  Education.  Projected  data  from  staff  estimates. 

*Due    to    non-availability    of    complete   data,    1951-1955    based    on    public    high    school 
graduates  only. 
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APPENDIX  I,  TABLE  C 

IN-   AND  OUT-OF-STATE  ATTENDANCE  AT  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  BY  MARYLAND  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES- 
FALL  SEMESTER  FOLLOWING  JUNE  GRADUATION 


Attendance  at 

Attendance 

at 

Out-of-State 

Maryland 

Total 

Institutions 

Institutions 

Continuing 
in  Higher 

YEAR 

Education 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

(Actual) 

1951 

3,148* 

806* 

25.6* 

2,342* 

74.4* 

1952 

3,222* 

815* 

25.3* 

2,407* 

74.7* 

1953 

3,698* 

1,047* 

28.3* 

2,651* 

71.7* 

1954 

3,951* 

1,098* 

27.8* 

2,853* 

72.2* 

1955 

4,109* 

1,200* 

29.2* 

2,909* 

70.8* 

1956 

5,031 

1,528 

30.4 

3,503 

69.6 

1957 

5,656 

1,775 

31.4 

3,881 

68.6 

1958 

6,499 

1,864 

28.7 

4,635 

71.3 

1959 

7,351 

2,140 

29.1 

5,211 

70.9 

I960 

9,251 

2,466 

26.7 

6,785 

73.3 

(Projected) 

1961 

10,059 

2,762 

27.5 

7,297 

72.5 

1962 

10,185 

2,742 

26.9 

7,443 

73.1 

1963 

10,703 

2,828 

26.4 

7,875 

73.6 

1964 

12,377 

3,211 

25.9 

9,166 

74.1 

1965 

14,469 

3,687 

25.5 

10,782 

74.5 

1966 

14,774 

3,703 

25.1 

11,071 

74.9 

1967 

14,154 

3,491 

24.7 

10,663 

75.3 

1968 

14,709 

3,572 

24.3 

11,137 

75.7 

1969 

15,931 

3,810 

23.9 

12,121 

76.1 

1970 

16,826 

3,975 

23.6 

12,851 

76.4 

1971 

17,775 

4,149 

23.3 

13,626 

76.7 

1972 

19,141 

4,415 

23.1 

14,726 

76.9 

1973 

20,155 

4,607 

22.9 

15,548 

77.1 

1974 

21,343 

4,835 

22.6 

16,508 

77.4 

1975 

23,004 

5,165 

22.4 

17,839 

77.6 

Source:  Actual  data  from  Annual  Reports  and  other  published  and  unpublished  materials 
of  the  Maryland  State  Department  of  Education.  Projected  data  from  staff  estimates. 

*Due  to  non-availability  of  complete  data,  years  1951-1955  based  on  public  high  school 
graduates  only:  years  1956-1960  based  on  public  high  school  graduates  plus  partial  data 
from  non-public  high  school  graduates,  augmented  to  represent  entire  group  of  non- 
public graduates. 
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APPENDIX  I,  TABLE  D 

MARYLAND  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  ENTERING  MARYLAND 

INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

FALL  SEMESTER  FOLLOWING  JL^E  GRADUATION 


Attend 

ance  at 

Attendance  at 

Privately 

Supported 

Publicly  Supported 

Institutions 

Institutions 

Attendance  at 
Maryland 

YEAR 

Institutions 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1961 

7,297 

2,101 

28.8 

5,196 

71.2 

1962 

7,443 

2,206 

29.6 

5,237 

70.4 

1963 

7,875 

2,304 

29.3 

5,571 

70.7 

1964 

9,166 

2,404 

26.2 

6,762 

73.8 

1965 

10,782 

2,506 

23.3 

8,276 

76.7 

1966 

11,071 

2,609 

23.6 

8,462 

76.4 

1967 

10,663 

2,708 

25.4 

7,955 

74.6 

1968 

11,137 

2,808 

25.2 

8,329 

74.8 

1969 

12,121 

2,906 

24.0 

9,215 

76.0 

1970 

12,851 

3,014 

23.5 

9,837 

76.5 

1971 

13,626 

3,112 

22.8 

10,514 

77.2 

1972 

14,726 

3,213 

21.8 

11,513 

78.2 

1973 

15,548 

3,316 

21.3 

12,232 

78.7 

1974 

16,508 

3,416 

20.7 

13,092 

79.3 

1975 

17,839 

3,519 

19.7 

14,320 

80.3 
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APPENDIX  II,  TABLE  A 

GENfERAL  FUND  CURRENT  EXPENDITURES 
FOR  PUBLIC  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

State  of  Maryland 

1954-1961 

(Amounts  in  Thousands) 


Bowie  State  Teachers  College 
Frostburg  State  Teachers  College 
Salisbury  State  Teachers  College 
Towson  State  Teachers  College 
Coppin  State  Teachers  College 

Total  Teachers  Colleges  $   1,919       $  2,026       $  2,214       $  2,557       $  2,825 

Morgan  State  College  $   1,251       $  1,281       $  1,262       $  1,457       $  1,603 

University  of  Maryland  $  9,758       $10,168       $11,478       $13,432       $15,336 

Total  Public  Higher  Education  $12,928       $13,475       $14,954       $17,446       $19,764 


1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

$   279 

$   288 

$ 

317 

$   365 

$   382 

360 

402 

419 

522 

585 

301 

322 

348 

399 

445 

828 

851 

939 

1,043 

1,161 

151 

163 

191 

228 

252 

Bowie  State  Teachers  College 
Frostburg  State  Teachers  College 
Salisbury  State  Teachers  College 
Towson  State  Teachers  College 
Coppin  State  Teachers  College 


1959 

1960 

1961 

Total 

$   381 

$   421 

$   481 

$  2,914 

627 

701 

851 

4,467 

448 

458 

518 

3,239 

1,205 

1,322 

1,523 

8,872 

272 

320 

398 

1,975 

Total  Teachers  Colleges  $  2,933  $  3,222  $  3,771  $21,467 

Morgan  State  College  $   1,679  $  1,754  $   1,885  $12,172 

University  of  Maryland  $16,683  $18,240  $20,462  $115,557 

Total  Public  Higher  Education  $21,295  $23,216  $26,118  $149,196 


The  total   expenditures   for  St.  Mary's  Seminary  Junior  College  over  this  period  were 
$1,260,000,  ranging  from  $107,000  in  1954  to  $213,000  in  1961. 

Soiuce:  Department  of  Budget  and  Procurement. 
State  of  Maryland. 
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APPENDIX  II,  TABLE  B 

CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENTS  FOR  PUBLIC  HIGHER  EDUCATION* 

Authorized  by  General  Assembly  1954-1961 
(Amounts  in  Thousands) 


1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

State  Department  of  Education 

$   1,623 

$• 

441 

$ 

972      ^ 

2,640 

^      505 

Bowie  State  Teachers  College 
Frostburg  State  Teachers  College 
Salisbury  State  Teachers  College 
Towson  State  Teachers  College 
Coppin  State  Teachers  College 

296 
497 
244 
586 

70 
176 
125 

70 

31 

7 
195 

732 
7 

320 
719 
201 
857 
543 

80 
168 

35 
131 

91 

Morgan  State  College 

501 

590 

113 

1,355 

287 

University  of  Mar^/land 

1,261 

2,907 

1,702 

3,708 

2,154 

Maryland  State 

100 

— 

— 

147 

25 

Total  Public  Higher  Education** 

$  3,485 

$  3,938 

$ 

2,787     $  7,850 

$  2,971 

GRAND 

1959 

1960 

1961 

TOTAL 

State  Department  of  Education 

^  2,555 

$  1,610 

^   1,066 

^11,412 

Bowie  State  Teachers  College 
Frostburg  State  Teachers  College 
Salisbury  State  Teachers  College 
Towson  State  Teachers  College 
Coppin  State  Teachers  College 

553 
700 
485 
459 
358 

104 
600 
78 
150 
678 

108 
222 
191 
390 
155 

1,562 
3,089 
1,554 
3,375 
1,832 

Morgan  State  College 

268 

174 

1,103 

4,391 

University  of  Maryland 

2,919 

4,969 

3,987 

^3,607 

Maryland  State 

244 

131 

354 

1,001 

Total  Public  Higher  Education** 


$  5,986       $  6,884       $  6,510 


$51,823 


*The  sum  allocated  for  capital  improvements  to  St.  Mary's  Seminary  Junior  College  over 
this  period  was  $85,730.  In  1961  the  State  also  appropriated  $5,000,000  toward  the 
development  of  facilities  at  the  community  colleges. 

*In  addition  to  the  sums  appropriated  by  the  legislature,  the  individual  student  con- 
tributes to  the  construction  of  capital  improvements  at  the  University  of  Maryland 
through  the  payment  of  special  fees.  During  the  period  1954-1961,  the  federal  govern- 
ment also  contributed  $770,249  for  capital  construction. 

Source:   Capital   Improvements   Authorized   by   General  Assembly   1947   through    1961. 
State  Planning  Department,  September,  1961. 
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APPENDIX  III 

A  MINORITY  REPORT 

by 
Dr.  Martin  D.  Jenkins 

I  recognize  that  members  of  the  Commission  have  in  good  faith  and  after 
mature  consideration  recommended  a  program  of  higher  education  which  in 
their  judgment  best  meets  the  needs  of  Mar)dand.  Unanimous  agreement  is 
not  to  be  expected  in  a  report  such  as  this  which  includes  a  number  of  con- 
troversial matters.  Differences  of  opinion  were  in  most  instances  reconciled  after 
vigorous  but  amicable  discussion.  I  find  myself,  however,  in  strong  disagree- 
ment with  two  areas  of  the  majority  report. 

1.  I  disagree  with  the  recommendation  of  the  majority  report  that  all  of 
the  State  Colleges — Morgan  State  College  and  the  present  5  State  Teachers 
Colleges — be  placed  under  a  single  Board  of  Trustees.  (Chapter  4) 

During  the  course  of  its  deliberations  the  Commission  reviewed  the  diverse 
plans  of  organization  in  the  50  states.  Only  two  plans  though  were  seriously 
considered  for  adoption.  One  of  these,  the  California  plan,  is  recommended  in 
the  majority  report.  The  other,  which  in  my  opinion  is  better  suited  to  the 
needs  of  higher  education  in  Maryland,  provides  for  Boards  of  Trustees  for 
each  of  the  individual  colleges. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  most  recent  authoritative  report  on  gov- 
erning boards  points  up  the  differences  of  opinion  which  exist  relative  to  the 
matter  of  individual  versus  overall  governing  boards: 

"The  merits  of  a  single  governing  board  for  all  public  colleges  of  a 
state  in  comparison  with  individual  autonomous  boards  are  still  being 
discussed  in  educational  circles.  Many  students  of  college  administration 
believe  the  operating  center  of  gravity  should  be  at  the  institution  .  .  .^" 
It  is  the  unanimous  view  of  the  Commission  that  the  several  state  institutions 
of   higher   education  have   diverse   functions   and   needs.    For  example,    "The 
Commission  is  convinced  that  public  higher  education  reaches  its  highest  level 
of  achievement  when  there  are  many  centers  of  innovation  and  energy  within 
the  system."  I  am  convinced  that  a  single  Board  controlling  6  different  colleges 
would  tend  to  result  in  a  somewhat  uniform  pattern  of  education  in  the  system. 
Inevitably  the  unique  needs  of  individual  colleges  would  be  subordinated  to  the 
general  needs  of  the  total  group  of  institutions. 

On  the  other  hand,  individual  boards  of  control  would  provide  for  the 
colleges  full  opportunity  to  be  "centers  of  innovation  and  energy."  The  value 
of  separate  boards  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  "of  the  209  State  Boards  found 
to  be  operating  in  the  50  states  in  1959  slightly  more  than  half  were  charged 
with   the  control   and   operation  of  a  single  institution."^   It  is  not  without 

'  S.  V.  Martorana  and  E.  V.  HoUis,  State  Boards  Responsible  for  Higher  Education, 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  Circular  No.  619,  Washington:  Government  Printing  Office, 
I960,  p.  15. 

■Ibid  p.  13. 
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significance  that  the  three  members  of  the  Commission  who  have  had  direct 
experience  with  individual  boards  attest  to  the  great  value  of  these  boards  to 
the  institutions  with  which  they  are  or  have  been  connected. 

There  is  an  additional  advantage  of  individual  governing  boards.  Higher 
education  in  Mar)'land  will  best  prosper  by  enlisting  the  interests  and  energies 
of  a  large  number  of  able  and  dedicated  citizens.  This  can  best  be  accomplished 
by  bringing  such  citizens  into  direct  and  responsible  relationship  with  the  sev- 
eral colleges. 

I  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  Governor  and  the  General  Assembly 
give  consideration  to  a  plan  of  organization  which  provides  separate  Boards 
of  Trustees  for  each  of  the  State  Colleges.  This  would  require,  of  course, 
some  changes  in  the  organization  of  the  coordinating  unit — the  proposed 
Advisory  Council  for  Higher  Education. 

In  the  event  the  above  recommendation  is  not  adopted,  I  present  as  an 
alternate  recommendation  that  a  separate  Board  of  Trustees  be  retained  at 
Morgan  State  College. 

In  the  plan  recommended  in  the  majority  report  the  University  of  Maryland 
retains  its  Board  of  Regents,  the  State  Teachers  Colleges — albeit  changed  in 
function — retain  an  overall  Board  as  at  present,  and  Morgan  State  College  loses 
its  Board  of  Trustees  which  has  been  in  existence  since  the  founding  of  the 
College. 

Morgan  State  College  is  a  liberal  arts  college  with  18  departments.  In 
addition  to  providing  general  education  it  prepares  students  for  a  wide  variety 
of  occupations — only  about  25  per  cent  of  the  students  are  preparing  for  the 
teaching  profession.  The  State  Teachers  Colleges,  on  the  other  hand,  are  en- 
gaged almost  exclusively  in  the  preparation  of  teachers — largely  for  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  Thus  we  are  dealing  at  the  outset  with  different  t)'pes  of 
institutions. 

Unless  they  are  to  be  simply  liberal  arts  colleges  dedicated  to  teacher  edu- 
cation, the  Teachers  Colleges  face  a  really  prodigious  task  in  converting  to  liberal 
arts  colleges. 

This  will  require  a  fundamental  change  in  viewpoint,  the  organization  of 
many  new  curricula,  an  increase  in  faculties,  and  the  construction  of  new  facili- 
ties to  accommodate  the  expanded  program.  The  Commission  recognizes  that 
"the  conversion  of  the  Teachers  Colleges  will  necessarily  require  a  higher  level 
of  investment  in  new  plant  and  faculty  personnel  ..." 

The  process  of  developing  the  educational  programs  of  the  present  Teachers 
Colleges  and  securing  the  large  appropriations  which  will  be  necessary  would 
almost  inescapably  divert  the  attention  of  an  overall  Board  from  the  real  and 
pressing  needs  of  an  institution  which  already  has  the  status  of  a  liberal  arts 
college.  Thus  to  be  placed  under  a  single  governing  board  with  the  State 
Teachers  Colleges  would  put  Morgan  State  College  at  a  decided  disadvantage. 

With  the  adoption  of  this  recommendation  the  plan  of  organization  recom- 
mended in  the  majority  report  would  be  only  slightly  modified.  Morgan  State 
College  would  have  a  separate  Board  of  Trustees  and  2  representatives  on  the 
Advisory  Council  for  Higher  Education.   (See  Organization  Charts,  Ch.  4) 

2.  The  majority  report  leaves  the  question  of  the  future  of  Bowie  State 
Teachers  College  and  Coppin  State  Teadiers  College  to  be  decided  by  the  pro- 
posed Board  of  Trustees  of  State  Colleges  (Chapter  4).  I  believe  this  evades  a 
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problem  which  ought  to  be  solved  now  rather  than  several  years  hence.  These 
colleges  need  to  know  now  what  their  future  programs,  if  any,  are  to  be;  and 
the  State  needs  to  know  now  how  to  allocate  the  not  unlimited  funds  available 
for  higher  education. 

The  report  states,  "The  Commission  also  believes  that  whenever  it  is  feasible, 
each  of  the  State  Teachers  Colleges  should  be  converted  into  full-fledged  four- 
year  liberal  arts  institutions  offering  instruction  in  subject  matter  fields  as  well  as 
teacher  education.  .  .  .  The  Commission  recognizes,  however,  that  not  all  the 
State-operated  four-year  institutions  have  reached  a  stage  of  academic  devel- 
opment which  will  make  it  possible  for  them  to  become  liberal  arts  colleges 
in  the  immediate  future."  (Bold  face  not  in  original.) 

It  is  fair  to  say,  I  think,  that  in  making  this  reservation  the  Commission  had 
in  mind  the  Bowie  and  Coppin  Teachers  Colleges.  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
plan  for  higher  education  in  Maryland  should  envision  the  development  of 
these  two  institutions  as  liberal  arts  colleges.  The  large  additional  expense  would 
be  both  unnecessary  and  unjustifiable.  Bowie  is  located  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  University  of  Marj'Iand  with  its  large  undergraduate  colleges,  and  Coppin 
is  within  a  stone's  throw  of  Morgan  State  College  with  its  extensive  liberal  arts 
program  and  Towson  State  Teachers  College  with  its  developing  liberal  arts 
program. 

There  is,  however,  a  real  need  for  Bowie  and  Coppin.  In  light  of  the 
urgent  and  continuing  need  for  elementary  school  teachers,  it  would  be  both 
unwise  and  uneconomical  to  abandon  these  institutions. 

I  recommend  that  by  legislative  action  the  programs  of  Bowie  State 
Teachers  College  and  Coppin  State  Teachers  College  be  restricted  to  the 
preparation  of  elementary  school  teachers.  It  should  go  without  saying  that 
these  institutions  be  adequately  supported  by  State  appropriations  and  that  they 
be  freely  open  to  all  qualified  students  without  regard  to  race. 

Under   this  proposal   these  institutions  would  have  individual   Boards   of 
Trustees  if  such  are  provided  for  all  the  State  Colleges;  otherwise,  they  would 
be  under  the  purview  of  the  proposed  Board  of  Trustees  of  State  Colleges. 
NOTE:  One  additional  member  of  the  Commission,  Mr.  John  H.  Murphy,  III, 
concurs  with  this  report. 


EXPLANATORY  NOTE  BY  COMMISSION:  In  view  of  the  uncertainties 
which  presently  surround  the  development  of  Bowie  and  Coppin  State  Teachers 
Colleges,  the  Commission  did  not  at  this  time  wish  to  arrive  at  a  final  decision 
on  the  future  of  either  of  these  institutions.  Instead  it  has  set  up  machinery, 
the  State  College  Board  of  Trustees,  which  it  believes  will  be  in  a  position  to 
make  a  proper  decision  in  the  light  of  enrollment  trends  and  other  develop- 
ments as  they  occur. 
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B  MINORITY  REPORT 

by 
The  Honorable  Blair  Lee,  III 

The  majority  of  the  Commission  has  recommended  a  tripartite  structure 
for  pubHc  higher  education  in  Maryland.  It  would  be  composed  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  governed  by  its  Board  of  Regents,  a  system  of  four-year  state 
colleges  governed  by  a  single  Board  of  Trustees,  and  the  two-year  community 
colleges  controlled  locally  but  superv^ised  and  assisted  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

This  diffusion  of  authority  and  responsibility  has  a  rational  basis  and  will 
be  sound  in  practice  if — and  only  if — harmony  and  coherence  within  the  struc- 
ture are  provided  through  the  workings  of  an  effective  coordinating  agency. 

To  this  end  the  majority  has  recommended  an  Advisory  Council  for  Higher 
Education,  which  would  be  established  by  joint  action  of  the  Board  of  Regents, 
the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  would  be  composed 
exclusively  of  representatives  of  those  boards. 

Here  we  come  to  the  point  of  disagreement.  I  believe  that  the  proposed 
voluntary  coordinating  agency  is  too  fragile  a  craft  to  carry  the  cargo  that 
awaits  it. 

Activity  and  growth  in  the  field  of  public  higher  education  in  the  next  15 
years  will  move  at  an  abnormally  rapid  pace.  It  will  not  be  a  time  for  leisurely 
studies  and  inconclusive  debates. 

The  Governor  and  the  General  Assembly  will  find  themselves  confronted 
with  a  series  of  difficult  decisions,  most  of  which  will  involve  large  expenditures 
of  public  funds.  In  such  a  situation  nothing  could  be  more  helpful  or  more 
conducive  to  "right  answers"  than  a  properly  constituted  and  properly  function- 
ing Advisory  Council  for  Higher  Education — but  not  the  "voluntary"  group 
suggested  in  the  majority  report. 

I  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  important  decisions  will  continue  to 
be  made  by  the  politicians  and  the  budget  officials,  with  an  occasional  assist 
from  ad  hoc  commissions  such  as  this,  unless  the  void  is  filled  by  the  type  of 
coordinating  agency  that  is  most  likely  to  command  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  the  non-academic  decision-makers. 

Such  an  agency  should  be  created  by  statute  rather  than  by  voluntary  action 
of  the  academic  boards.  Its  duties  and  functions  should  be  spelled  out  in  the 
law.  Its  members  should  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  A  majority  of  them 
should  be  laymen  with  a  demonstrated  interest  in  the  broad  range  of  public 
higher  education  rather  than  in  specific  institutions. 

Conversely,  the  coordinating  Sigency  should  be  prohibited  by  its  own 
statute  from  interfering  with  the  administration  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
universities  and  colleges.  It  should  not  be  a  "super-board".  It  should  not  have 
direct  governing  powers  of  any  sort.  It  should  be  limited  to  advisory  and 
liaison  functions,  especially  in  the  delicate  area  of  financial  coordination. 

The  Range  of  Choice 

It  might  be  well  at  this  point  to  pause  and  examine  the  extraordinary  variety 
of  public  higher  education  structures  that  exist  in  the  United  States  and  the 
trends  that  have  evolved  in  recent  years. 
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One  is  impressed  at  the  outset  by  the  amazing  variety;  ample  precedent  can 
be  found  for  almost  anything.  The  range  extends  from  total  consolidation  at 
one  extreme  to  total  separation  at  the  other. 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  adjoining  states  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 
In  Georgia,  the  Regents  of  the  University  System  of  Georgia  actually  govern 
all  19  of  the  state's  institutions  of  higher  education.  In  South  Carolina,  there 
are  separate  governing  boards  for  each  of  the  six  institutions,  and  there  was  no 
trace  of  coordination  until  the  legislature  at  its  1962  session  created  a  State 
Advisory  Commission  on  Higher  Education. 

Consolidated  boards  exist  in  13  states  and  were  instituted  at  the  dates 
shown:  South  Dakota  (1896),  Florida  (1905),  Mississippi  (1912  and  1932), 
Iowa  (1909),  Kansas  (1913),  Montana  (1913),  North  Dakota  (1915), 
Idaho  (1916),  Oregon  (1931),  Georgia  (1931  and  1933),  Rhode  Island 
(1939),  Arizona  (1945),  and  New  York  (1948). 

A  larger  number  of  states  have  two  "big  boards" — usually  one  for  the 
university  and  another  for  the  state  colleges  or  teachers  colleges.  In  a  few 
states  there  are  three  or  more  "big  boards",  especially  if  the  state  happens  to 
have  a  second  large  university  or  a  system  of  agricultural  colleges  (Texas  and 
Oklahoma),  until  we  reach  the  other  extreme  where  virtually  every  institution 
has  its  own  board — Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  New  Mexico,  Ohio,  South 
Carolina  and  Washington.  Pennsylvania  would  also  fall  in  this  class  but  for 
the  fact  the  Penn  State  University  operates  some  15  two-year  branch  facilities 
throughout  the  State. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  a  significant  trend  toward  converting  teachers 
colleges  into  four-year  liberal  arts  colleges  and  placing  them  under  boards, 
singly  or  collectively,  other  than  the  State  Board  of  Education.  (See  State 
Boards  Responsible  for  Higher  Education,  Martorana  and  Hollis,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  I960,  pp.  21  and  48.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  trend  in  the  sphere  of  the  two-year  colleges  seems 
to  be  toward  local  control  with  supervision  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
There  are,  of  course,  exceptions.  The  two-year  colleges  are  operated  as  branch 
facilities  of  the  State  University  in  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Connecti- 
cut and  Alaska.  They  are  supervised  by  entirely  separate  boards  in  Mississippi 
and  Wyoming. 

Both  of  these  trends  were  demonstrated  in  the  massive  reorganization  of  the 
structure  of  public  higher  education  that  took  place  last  year  in  California.  The 
four-year  state  colleges  were  transferred  from  the  State  Board  of  Education  to 
a  new  Board  of  Trustees,  while  the  63  two-year  community  colleges  were  left 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  University  of 
California,  with  its  several  campuses,  continues  under  its  constitutionally 
autonomous  Board  of  Regents.  The  California  system  is,  in  fact,  the  prototype 
of  the  tripartite  structure  recommended  by  this  commission  for  Maryland. 

But  the  California  reorganization  included  another  very  important  facet.  The 
legislature  created  a  new  statutory  Coordinating  Council,  which  substantially 
replaced  the  voluntary  Liaison  Committee  which  had  existed  since  1946.  The 
latter  group  had  been  established  by  joint  action  of  the  University  Regents  and 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  which  had  governed  the  state  colleges  prior  to 
1961.  The  Liaison  Committee  was  composed  of  four  representatives  of  each 
board.  It  compiled  a  record  of  constructive  accomplishments,  perhaps  the  great- 
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est  of  which  was  the  direction  of  the  Master  Plan  Survey  which  recommended 
its  own  replacement  by  a  statutory  Coordinating  Council! 

Specifically,  the  Master  Plan  Survey  recommended  "the  creation  of  an  ad- 
visory Coordinating  Council  of  twelve  members,  made  up  of  three  representa- 
tives for  each  of  the  three  public  segments  and  the  private  institutions,  to  be 
advisory  to  the  governing  boards  and  to  the  appropriate  state  officials,"  as 
described  by  Dr.  T.  C.  Holy,  who  represented  the  University  on  the  Liaison 
Committee  for  15  years. 

For  the  legislature's  action  and  subsequent  developments  that  are  of 
greatest  relevance  to  our  problem  in  Maryland,  pick  up  the  candid  narrative  of 
Associate  Professor  Lyman  A.  Glenny  of  Sacramento  State  College  in  a  paper 
presented  to  the  17th  National  Conference  on  Higher  Education  in  Chicago 
on  March  6,  1962: 

"The  functions  of  the  advisory  Coordinating  Council  were  broadened 
by  the  legislature  to  include  advice  to  the  governor  and  the  legislature 
upon  their  request  as  well  as  to  the  systems  of  institutions.  The  com- 
position of  the  Council  was  enlarged  to  include  three  members  appointed 
by  the  governor  to  represent  the  public,  as  well  as  the  three  members  from 
each  segment  of  higher  education.  The  legislature  also  removed  a  pro- 
vision from  the  proposed  amendment  which  would  have  given  the  state 
colleges  and  the  university  each  an  effective  veto  over  any  council  action 
affecting  the  particular  system.  Instead,  the  law  provided  that  a  majority 
vote  of  the  fifteen  members  would  be  sufficient  for  official  action.  The 
addition  of  the  three  public  members  and  the  requirement  for  a  majority 
vote  were  made  as  concessions  to  critics  of  the  Master  Plan  who  felt  that 
the  public  interest  was  in  jeopardy  as  against  the  interests  of  the  various 
segments  of  higher  education. 

"Specifically  the  functions  provided  the  Coordinating  Council  were  to: 
(1)  review  annual  budgets  and  capital  outlay  requests  of  the  university 
and  State  College  system  and  present  comments  on  the  general  level  of 
support  sought;  (2)  advise  on  the  application  of  the  provisions  establish- 
ing the  differential  functions  and  programs  among  the  several  segments; 
and  (3)  develop  plans  for  the  'orderly  growth  of  public  higher  education 
and  the  making  of  recommendations  on  the  need  for  and  location  of  new 
facilities  and  programs.'  In  relation  to  the  last  provision  the  legislature 
agreed  that  it  would  be  its  policy  not  to  authorize  any  new  colleges  or 
branches  of  the  university  until  it  had  received  a  recommendation  from  the 
Coordinating  Council.  In  order  to  carry  out  its  functions  the  Council  was 
given  power  "to  require  the  institutions  of  public  higher  education  to 
submit  data  on  costs,  selection  and  retention  of  students,  enrollments, 
plant  capacities  and  other  matters  pertinent  to  effective  planning  and 
coordination.'  The  Council  was  also  empowered  to  select  its  own  director 
and  research  staff  .... 

"Also  established  on  July  1,  1961  was  the  Coordinating  Council.  The 
Council  has  hired  a  staff  director  and  on  a  temporary  basis  several  other 
staff  members.  It  has  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  obtaining  staff, 
primarily  because  of  failure  to  convince  the  State  Personnel  Board  that 
staff  salaries  should  be  commensurate  with  those  of  collegiate  officials 
with  whom  the  staff  will  be  working.  The  reluctance  of  the  Personnel 
Board  to  go  all  out  in  support  of  the  Council  is  not  shared  by  the  Legis- 
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lative  Analyst  or  the  State  Department  of  Finance.  Both  the  latter  agencies 
have  given  the  Council  support  and  they  have  high  expectations  that  the 
Council  will  be  able  to  re\'iew  budgets,  recommend  the  needs  and  priorities 
in  building,  provide  comparative  unit  cost  data  and  hold  the  institutions 
to  their  legally  assigned  functions,  activities  which  these  same  state 
agencies  have  not  always  successfully  accomplished  in  the  past. 

"The  Council  has  gotten  off  to  a  slow  start  and  at  present  is  proceeding 
very  cautiously.  Just  getting  underway  are  studies  of  medical  education 
and  adult  education.  It  has  adopted  policy  in  relation  to  establishing  new 
junior  colleges.  However,  all  is  not  well  ....  The  real  test  of  effectiveness 
of  the  Council  in  settling  disputes  between  the  State  colleges  and  univer- 
sity is  yet  to  come.  At  least  two  such  tests  are  likely  to  arise  in  the  next 
few  months.  One  will  revolve  about  the  admission  standards  of  the  state 
colleges.  The  university  has  already  put  into  effect  its  new  standards.  The 
state  colleges  have  not.  The  colleges  themselves  cannot  agree.  Some  want 
variable  standards  for  each  college,  others  want  variable  standards  for  entry 
into  each  curriculum.  The  master  plan  calls  for  standards  which  will  admit 
only  the  upper  third  of  high  school  graduates.  Some  colleges  (primarily 
those  with  agricultural  programs)  apparently  want  to  interpret  this  to 
mean  one-third  of  the  high  school  graduates  rather  than  the  top  third. 
The  question  is,  will  the  colleges  adopt  the  Master  Plan  admission  policy 
which  was  intended  to  shift  approximately  one-half  of  their  lower-division 
students  to  the  junior  colleges?  What  can  the  Council  do  to  impose  Master 
Plan  recommendations? 

"The  second  moment  of  truth  for  the  Council  is  likely  to  arise  when  it 
decides  whether  to  put  a  new  state  college  or  a  branch  of  tlie  University 
in  the  Southern  part  of  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Who  will  win?  At  least  two 
of  the  private  college  representatives  have  already  stated  publicly  that  they 
will  not  vote  to  settle  an  issue  between  the  colleges  and  the  university.  Will 
this  be  such  a  vote?  Will  admissions  policy  in  the  state  colleges  be 
another? 

"These  are  serious  and  perplexing  questions,  the  answers  to  which  will 
have  far  reaching  consequences  for  the  character  and  power  of  the  Council. 
Who  will  bring  a  recalcitrant  segment  into  line?  Will  the  Council  make 
concrete  recommendations  to  the  Governor  and  Legislature  to  do  so?  What 
effect  will  such  actions,  if  any,  have  on  the  internal  operations  of  the 
Council  ?  When  issues  between  segments  arise,  will  the  three  public  mem- 
bers alone  carry  the  burden  of  decision? 

"Again  it  is  too  soon  to  make  predictions  but  one  has  the  uneasy  feel- 
ing that  unless  the  three  public  members  of  the  Council  assume  strong 
leadership  in  settling  disputes  and  persuade  the  private  college  members 
to  aid  them  in  so  doing  the  Council  will  have  just  as  little  success  in  set- 
tling great  issues  between  the  public  segments  as  did  the  former  Liaison 
Committee  which  the  Council  replaced.  Some  Council  members,  state  of- 
ficials and  others  say  that  the  Council  must  prove  its  worth  within  the 
next  eighteen  months  or  the  legislature  and  the  executive  branches  will 
look  to  other  less  voluntary  means  of  coordination." 

It  takes  only  the  slightest  reading  between  the  lines  to  ascertain  that 

(a)  the  old  Liaison  Committee  had  little  success  in  resolving  the  "great 
issues"  that  arose  during  its  regime; 
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(b)  the  California  Legislature  headed  off  a  scheme  to  replace  the 
Liaison  Committee  with  a  statutoiy  version  of  virtually  the  same  thing  by 
adding  three  lay  members  and  by  eliminating  a  unilateral  veto  power;  and 

(c)  the  new  Council  is  wracked  by  power  struggles  between  the  "big 
boards"  and  stands  in  danger  of  being  itself  replaced  by  some  other  and 
more  hea\y-handed  coordinating  agency  unless  the  "three  public  members 
assume  strong  leadership  in  settling  disputes  .  .  .  ." 

Most  of  the  "great  issues"  and  "power  struggles"  in  California  are  rooted 
in  the  state's  abnormal  population  growth.  On  a  smaller  scale  Maryland  is  con- 
fronted with  the  same  land  of  problem. 

Why  then  should  Maryland  revert  to  a  purely  voluntar}',  non-statutor)'  co- 
ordinating agency-  along  the  lines  of  the  Liaison  Committee  that  has  already 
been  abandoned  in  California? 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Advisory  Council  proposed  by  the  majority  of 
this  Commission  would  have  little  prospect  of  success  in  dealing  with  the 
difficult  issues.  It  could  undoubtedly  conduct  helpful  studies  in  cost  analysis 
and  admissions  standards,  but  could  it  tell  us  whether  the  Universit)'  of  Mary- 
land should  have  an  undergraduate  campus  in  Baltimore?  Or  whether  the  pro- 
posed institution  at  Easton  should  be  a  four-year  state  college,  a  locally  con- 
trolled junior  college,  or  a  branch  of  the  Universit)'? 

The  wrangling  would  be  interminable  and  inconclusive  at  a  time  when  we 
cannot  afford  to  stall. 

In  striving  to  find  the  right  answer  at  the  outset — the  answer  that  will 
create  the  optimum  relationship  between  the  state  and  its  higher  education 
institutions  and  a  minimum  of  intrusion  from  political  and  other  non-profes- 
sional sources — let  us  be  prudent  and  let  us  be  realistic  in  the  initial  establish- 
ment of  the  necessar}'  coordination. 

If  we  can  abandon  the  wistful  hope  for  almost  total  freedom  of  action 
thinly  disguised  a  voluntary  coordination,  then  let  us  see  how  far  in  the  other 
direction  we  must  go  in  order  to  find  a  device  that  will  stand  up.  And  let  us 
go  no  farther  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Total  consolidation  of  the  Georgia  t}-pe  certainly  holds  no  appeal.  Nor  need 
we  resort  to  the  ultra-compulsory  brand  of  "coordination"  practiced  in  Okla- 
homa, where  the  Regents  of  Higher  Education  have  the  exclusive  power  to 
allocate  state  appropriations  to  eighteen  institutions.  This  too  must  have  a 
blighting  effect  on  what  has  been  happily  described  as  the  "efficiency  of  free- 
dom" in  the  academic  realm. 

Between  the  compulsor)-  coordination  of  Oklahoma  and  the  wholly  volun- 
tary systems  of  Ohio,  pre- 1961  California  and  some  other  states  there  lies  a 
middle  ground  occupied  by  a  growing  number  of  states,  including  California 
itself  under  its  new  law. 

This  is  the  statutor)'  coordinating  agency,  created  by  the  Legislature,  and 
receiving  direct  appropriations  to  finance  its  research  and  staff  work,  but  with 
a  strong  emphasis  on  advice  to  the  political  authorities  rather  than  control  of 
the  institutions. 

The  functions  and  duties  assigned  to  the  new  Council  in  California,  as 
described  above,  seem  quite  appropriate  for  Maryland. 
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If  the  California  agency  is  having  troubles,  it  is  because  of  the  excessive 
representation  of  the  "big  boards"  in  its  membership. 

The  other  extreme  occurred  in  South  Carolina  earlier  this  year  when  the 
Legislature  created  a  State  Advisory  Commission  on  Higher  Education  but  pro- 
hibited the  appointment  to  it  of  trustees  or  employees  of  any  state  institution. 

Personally,  I  would  prefer  a  commission  with  representation  of  the  various 
types  of  institutions  but  with  a  majority  of  lay  members.  Utah,  for  instance,  has 
on  its  Coordinating  Council  of  Higher  Education  one  representative  of  each  of 
the  three  principal  governing  boards  and  six  other  members  appointed  by  the 
Governor.  Incidentally,  the  Utah  statute  bids  the  Commission  to  exercise  leader- 
ship in  developing  and  improving  a  coordinated  system. 
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